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THE  WEEK'S  WSIXESS. 

While  the  volume  of  business  in  the  stock 
market  has  not  been  large  during  the  past 
week,  there  has  been  a  more  confident  feeling 
in  Wall  street  and  banking  circles  The  re¬ 
action  has  been  toward  a  strengthening  of 
prices,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  a  decided  buoyancy  or  fictitious  iufia- 
tion  The  buyers  on  the  short  side  of  the 
market  have  become  apprehensive  and  are  less 
active.  This  accounts  for  the  comparatively 
small  volume  of  business,  but  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  tide  has  turned  in  the  right  direction. 

The  bank  statement  showed  that  the  banks 
were  in  an  easier  position.  Money  is  plentiful 
in  spite  of  the  predicted  stringency  that  would 
result  from  the  need  of  money  to  move  the 
new  crops. 

There  are  two  things  about  the  crops — they 
will,  with  the  exception  of  winter  wheat,  be 
bountiful,  and  the  banks  in  the  sections  where 
they  are  grown  have  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
enough  money  to  handle  them.  The  Western 
and  South-western  banks  have  been  conspicuous 
in  offering  money  in  the  East. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  wheat,  despite  the 
partial  failure  of  the  winter  crop  There  is  an 
enormous  quantity  of  old  wheat  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  the  month,  receipts  of  wheat  from 
farms  have  been  fourteen  million  bushels, 
against  four  million  bushels  in  the  same  period 
last  year.  This  indicates  that  the  farmers  are 
not  afraid  of  running  out  of  wheat.  The 
receipts  of  corn  have  been  fifteen  million 
bushels,  against  sixty-five  hundred  thousand 
bushels  in  1898. 

The  revenues  of  the  railroads  constitute  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  business  energy  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  For  the  second 
week  in  July  sixty  roads  report  earnings  16®^ 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  same  week  in 
1898,  when  an  increase  of  4.41  per  cent,  was 
shown  over  the  year  before.  Owing  to  more 


Caryl  Coleman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Clmrcli  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York, 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  &  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM  &  LONDON. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


economical  and  efficient  operation,  the  exhibit 
of  net  earnings,  so  far  as  they  have  been  made 
up,  is  even  more  favorable  than  the  showing 
of  gross  earnings. 

In  fact,  1899  will  undoubtedly  prove  the 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 


tablets,  Lecturns,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  Tissot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 


greatest  year  in  earnings,  both  gross  and  net, 
in  the  history  of  the  railroads.  The  railroads 
which  prepare  weekly  reports  of  earnings  are 
reporting  in  the  aggregate  an  increase  of  more 
than  11,000,000  a  week  over  1898 
The  bank  exchanges  of  the  New  York  Clear¬ 
ing  House  and  the  stocks  sold  at  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  last  week,  and  for  the  same 
week  of  the  preceding  two  years,  compare  as 
follows : 

July  24.  ’97.  July  23,  ’SS.  July  22,  '99. 

Exchanges  _ $  644,  K5.'>,  297.  $630,290,419.  $980,471,913. 

No.  shares  sold . . .  .3,  32s,  24  749,310  ],,520,  091. 
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THE  BOARDS. 
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Education.  ... 
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Freedmen,  ... 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

-  1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL,  UNION, 

established  IN'  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Uenomlnatlonal  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,603  new  schools  started  In  1898  ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  125.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  1700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Y’ou  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OP  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reatling  Boom  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Hoorn  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  Klver,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  lieen  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Kev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Buouweu,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Trea-s. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  Iwcaiise  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Ca.mp.  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


Prte^eLisl^F.^'^  TliB  Coi  Soiis  &  Bncklcy  Co., 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FAVORABLY  KNOWN  SINCE4 

‘  HAVE  FURNISHED  3S.OOO  * 

fiHURCH.  SCHOOL  e, 

G  MENEELT&CO.. 
,WEST-TR0Z  Yl.7t\Ui.L--MEiL 

CHIMES.  Etc. CATALOeUEliPRICES  FRF.C 

Weseekcorre^pondence  from  l  on- 
templatlng  purchasers,  In  the  Inter¬ 
est  of  our 

••BLYnVER”  CHURCH  BELL 

In  It  we  oiler  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  a 
guaranteed  performance,  that  for  volume, 
sweetness  and  durability,  fully  measures  up 
to  the  most  exacting  demands. 


UlBrlnnatl  R»H  Foundry  Uo- 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL  WO.MEN. 

The  Ferris  Brothers’  Company  emttloy  about  four 
hundred  persons  at  Newark,  N.  J..  making  Ferris’ Good 
Sense  Corset  Waists.  Yet  it  is  impossiltle  for  this  force 
to  turn  out  the  waists  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand, 
although  they  have  worked  over-time  right  along  since 
February,  and  as  soon  as  new  buildings  can  be  erected, 
this  army  of  work-people  will  be  nearly  doubled.  A 
handsome  five-story  building  is  about  to  he  built  and 
another  story  will  be  added  to  the  present  building, 
making  nearly  twice  as  much  floor  space  as  is  now  oc¬ 
cupied. 

The  Ferris  Brothers’  Company  believe  in  providing 
cheerful  surroundings  for  their  employees,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  studiiKl  to  give  them  all  the  comforts  possible. 
The  employees  are  to  have  a  large  recreation  room,  at¬ 
tractively  furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  a  piano  and 
pictures,  as  well  as  a  library.  Seven  Itath  rooms  are 
placed  in  various  parts  of  the  building  for  the  use  of  tlie 
employees.  The  new  building  will  be  on  tlie  site  of  the 
old  Terrace  Gardens.  Tlie  terraces  arc  to  lie  broadened, 
seats  and  tables  will  be  placed  under  tlie  fruit  trees, 
with  which  they  are  studded,  hammocks  will  Im*  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  grounds  will  be  transformed  into  a  de¬ 
lightful  summer  garden. 


NEW  PUHLICATION.S. 

Hahper  &  Brotiiehs,  New  York:  Tlie  Letters  of 
Captain  Dreyfus  to  His  Wife;  translateil  by  L.  G. 
Moreau.  $1,110. 

D  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York;  Snow  on  the 
Headlight.  A  story  of  tlie  Great  Burlington  Strike;  Cy 
Warman.  $1.2.5. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  Tlie  Physical 
Nature  of  the  Cliild  and  How  to  Study  it;  Stuart  H. 
Howe  Pli.D.  $1.0(1. 

Fleming  H.  Revei.l  Company,  New  York:  Life  In¬ 
deed;  Edward  B.  Coe  D.D.,  LL.l). 

Eaton  &  Mains.  New  York:  Studies  in  Ttieology— 
VI.  Sin;  Handolph  S.  FosU-r  D.D..  LL.D.  $3.00. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York:  Letitia 
Berkeley  A.  M.;  ,Tosephine  Bontecon  Steffens.  $1.25. 

Wall  Street  Daily  Investigatok,  New  York:  The 
War  for  tlie  Union;  or.  The  Duel  Between  North  and 
South;  Kinahan  Cornwallis. 


DTEIS. 

Martin.— At  her  home,  Willowhrook,  N.  Y.,  July  9th, 
Cornelia  Williams  Martin,  wife  of  tlie  late  Enos  Thomp¬ 
son  Throop  Martin,  aged  eiglity  years. 


VHE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Itscolpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  1.300  to  S500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas..  ISO  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 

Snts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
few  York;  publishes  the  Saihnrs'  Maomine,  the  Seaman's  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
3E8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
flfty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Presbytery  of  Chirago  will  hold  a  stated  meeting  at 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  rooms,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  August  7,  at  10.30  A.M. 

James  Fruthingham,  Stated  Clerk. 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer. 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 

EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUriENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K.  LAMB,  S9  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


A  THEOLOGICAL  Student,  who  has  Just  taken  his 
middle  year  of  study  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and 
who  has  been  supplying  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Stamford,  N.  Y.,  during  the  pastor’s  vacation,  desires  to 
supply  a  church  during  the  remainder  of  his  vacation, 
July  30-Sept.  17.  Best  of  references  given.  Address 
Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  or  the  Rev.  L.  E. 
Richards,  Stamford.  N.  Y. 

’■  The  student  above  referred  to  has  supplied  my  pulpit 
during  the  las'  ten  weeks  most  satisfactorily  to  myself 
and  congregation.  He  isa  good  preacherand  an  earnest 
and  sympathetic  worker  among  the  people.” 

L.  E.  Richards. 


POSITION  WANTED.— By  a  refined  young  woman, 
who  has  had  experience  as  housekeeper  and  the 
care  of  children.  Fully  competent  to  take  the  entire 
charge  of  a  home.  Would  go  as  lady’s  companion. 
Highest  references  given  and  required.  Address T.,  care 
of  The  Evangelist. 


A  LADY  of  superior  education  desires  a  position  as 
an  experienced  housekeeper,  or.  as  a  companion 
for  a  semi-invalid  or  to  take  charge  of  a  child  needing 
more  than  ordinary  care.  For  reference  and  particulars 
write  to  Rev,  Henry  Evertson  Cobb,  New  York  City. 
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MY  OWN  FRIKNO. 

My  life  was  In  the  shadow  till  that  time 
When  my  Sun  rose,  painting  all  the  sky 
With  hcavenliest  l)eauty ;  then  my  day  l>egan. 

For  I  saw  Thee,  God’s  messenger  come  nigh. 

Go<l  never  loved  me  in  so  sweet  a  way  before, 

’Tis  He  alone  who  can  such  blessings  send. 

And  when  His  love  would  new  expression  find 
He  sent  Thee  lu  me  and  He  said :  Behold,  a  Friend^ 

So  now,  my  life  complete,  my  heart  content, 

1  hold  to  Thee,  Goil’s  gift  in  time  of  need. 

Only  heaven’s  pure  joys  can  mate  the  joy  I  feel. 

To  ill  d  in  one  so  dear,  so  near,  a  Friend  indeed  ! 

[Who  is  the  author?  Ed.  Evangelist.] 


All  Round  the  Horizon. 

Doubtless  the  most  important  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting  event  of  the  week  is  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  Secretary  of  War  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  his  successor.  This  office  appears 
to  be  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  requiring  as  it 
does  eminent  ability  in  two  departments,  and 
sharing  as  it  must  in  one  of  them  both  power 
and  responsibility.  That  is,  a  Secretary  of 
War  must  understand  the  requirements  of  an 
army,  must  be  able  to  meet  them  all  and  must 
bear  the  responsibility  of  failure  to  provide  for 
all  contingencies,  yet  that  direction  of  the 
army  out  of  which  these  requirements  arise 
belongs  in  part  to  the  general-in-chief  and  in 
part  to  the  president.  And  more  than  this, 
his  duties  cover  a  large  field  where  legal 
knowledge  and  experience  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance  even  than  the  executive  ability  required 
by  the  necessities  of  an  army.  It  is  not  sur- 
l)rising  then  that  we  have  in  fact  had  few 
Secretaries  of  War  who  have  given  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  especially  in  time  of  war. 

That  the  President  has  selected  Mr.  Elihu 
Root  of  this  city  to  take  the  portfolio  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Alger  appears  to  argue  that  he 
deems  eminent  legal  ability  to  be  more  im¬ 
portant  at  the  present  juncture  than  experience 
in  military  affairs.  For  Mr.  Root  is  conspicu¬ 
ously  a  successful  lawyer  and  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  no  other  capacity.  That  he  should  be 
willing  to  give  up  an  exceedingly  lucrative 
practice  to  accept  a  cabinet  position  shows  not 
only  patriotism,  but  probably  a  conviction  that 
the  next  two  years  will  afford  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  professional 
ability.  In  other  words  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Root  and  his  acceptance  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  appear  to  show  that  in  his  opinion  and 
that  of  the  President  the  duties  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  are  likely  to  be  not  so  much  the 
prosecution  of  W’ar  as  the  settlement  of  the 
difficult  and  complicated  problems  which  will 
arise  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 


It  is  possible  that  we  have  here  some  light 
upon  the  fact  that  the  cabinet  decided  to  take 
no  notice  of  a  “round  robin”  issued  last  week 
by  newspaper  correspondents  in  the  Philippines 
who  had  become  restive  under  the  censorship 
exercised  over  their  writings  by  military  au¬ 
thorities.  The  grievance  of  the  signers,  many 
of  them  writers  of  reputation,  was  that  the 
American  people  are  kept  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  true  condition  of  things,  which  is  much 
more  discouraging  than  is  generally  acknowl¬ 


edged.  This  complaint  has  been  so  frequently 
made,  and  has  furnished  so  much  capital  to 
those  who  desire  the  immediate  cessation  of 
the  war,  that  General  Corbin  felt  compelled 
to  issue  a  statement  before  the  meeting  of  the 
(-abiiiet.  He  said,  what  appears  reasonable  on 
the  face  of  it,  that  such  censorship  as  had  been 
exercised  had  all  been  in  the  interest  not  of 
keeping  back  the  facts,  but  of  insuring  their 
accuracy ;  that  no  information  received  from 
General  Otis  had  been  kept  back  from  the  press, 
and  that  his  bureau  has  standing  instructions 
frm  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  to  keep 
back  from  the  public  no  news  of  events  that 
have  transpired. 

To  this  statement  of  the  Adjutant  General 
the  cabinet  deemed  that  no  addition  was  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  inevitable  that  much  so  called 
information  is  afloat,  in  the  Manila  newspapers 
for  example,  which  may  or  may  not  have  a 
basis  of  fact.  That  news  entirely  founded  on 
fact  should  become,  so  to  speak,  highly  sensa¬ 
tionalized  on  passing  through  a  newspaper 
office  is  an  experience  not  wholly  unknown  in 
this  country.  That  General  Otis  should  prefer 
that  news  of  this  character  should  not  be 
transmitted  to  America  seems  entirely  reason¬ 
able.  Plans  of  campaign  and  such  matters  are 
of  course  not  news  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  It  would  do  the  public  no  good  and  it 
would  do  the  army  great  harm  to  have  them 
become  the  property  of  the  enemy.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  appear,  so  far  as  the  public  has 
means  of  judging,  that  our  army  is  not  gaining 
much  permanent  ground  at  present.  But  the 
President  has  data  for  judgment  which  the 
public  cannot  possibly  have  and  his  selection 
of  the  new  cabinet  officer  appears  to  be  an 
omen  that  the  close  of  hostilities  is  nearer  than 
we  may  have  supposed. 

The  collapse  of  the  Brooklyn  strike  and  the 
fiasco  of  the  attempted  strike  in  New  York 
were  events  easily  to  be  foreseen.  A  some 
what  sensational  aspect  was  given  to  the  former 
by  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Rossiter  on  a  criminal 
charge  —  libel  —  by  Mr.  .Johnson,  whom  Mr. 
Rossiter  had  virtually  accused  of  being  re¬ 
motely  implicated  in  the  attempt  to  blow  up 
the  elevated  road.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  prosecution  of  the  complaint  will  be  vigor¬ 
ous. 

As  to  the  general  merits  of  the  case,  it  will 
be  difficult  under  existing  conditions  for  strik¬ 
ers  in  this  state  to  command  the  public  sym¬ 
pathy  which  a  few  years  ago  was  undoubtedly 
theirs.  For  conditions  are  now  much  more 
favorable  to  the  employe  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.  The  laws  as  to  hours  and  kindred 
matters,  though  not  entirely  free  from  am¬ 
biguity,  are  meant  to  be  explicit  and  there  is  a 
commission  to  whom  laborers  with  a  grievance 
may  appeal,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that 
employers  obey  the  law  and  that  the  employed 
have  their  rights.  Only  after  such  an  appeal 
had  been  made  and  left  unheeded  is  a  strike 
likely  to  win  a  large  measure  of  public  sympa¬ 
thy.  _ 

Far  more  interesting  than  the  street  railway 
strike  is  the  strike  of  the  newsboys.  Partly 
because  it  is  amusing  to  see  youngsters  aping 


the  methods  of  their  [elders,  partly^because 
the  newsboy  is  in  general  a  picturesque  char¬ 
acter,  endowed  either  in  fact  or  in  the  public 
imagination  with  uniisual  pluck,  cheerfulness, 
generosity  and  irresponsibility,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  rival  newspapers  are  not  at 
all  unwilling  to  recognize  the  grievances  of 
the  boys  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  certain 
that  these  young  strikers  have  won  precisely 
that  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  public  which 
the  street  railway  men  failed  to  win;  and  there 
are  probably  few  readers  of  newspapers  who  do 
not  hope  that  the  boys  will  win  their  cause. 

The  rainy  season  will  prevent  any  decisive 
operations  in  the  Philippines  for  some  time 
longer,  but  preparations  are  going  on  looking 
to  results.  The  Luzon  situation  remains  as 
a  month  since.  Meantime  a  number  of  ports  in 
Luzon,  Leyte  and  other  islands  have  been 
opened  to  trade,  and  local  governments  have 
been  established  in  several  important  towns. 

A  writer  in  The  Evening  Post,  an  officer  in 
the  active  army  in  Luzon  for  a  year  past,  con¬ 
firms  all  that  has  been  said  touching  the 
duplicity  of  the  Filipinos.  Referring  to  the 
over-much  attention  and  conciliation  on  our 
part,  he  says:  “The  greatest  source  of  error  on 
the  part  of  our  people  is  ignorance  of  the 
Filipino  character,  and  from  this  the  officials 
at  Washington  are  by  no  means  exempt. 
The  only  thing  to  be  depended  upon  in  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  him,  is  to  assume  as  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  what  he  says  is  not  true,  and  that 
the  reasons  he  assigns  for  his  conduct  are  not 
the  real  ones.  ’  ’ 

This  writer,  whose  veracity  and  intelligence 
are  unquestioned,  gives  a  painstaking  and  satis¬ 
factory  refutation  of  the  stories  that  have  filled 
a  portion  of  the  press  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  our  army  auJ  especially  the  bad  and  mur¬ 
derous  doings  of  our  soldiers.  He  specifically 
denies  the  letters  of  private  soldiers  describ¬ 
ing  such  cruel  acts  as  the  killing  of  the 
wounded,  the  looting  and  burning  of  houses. 
What  he  says  touching  the  non-reliability  of 
these  private  missives  is  important:  “  I  have 
read  miny  and  am  willing  to  lay  it  down 
as  a  general  rule  that  auy  private  letter  telling 
of  the  exploits  of  the  writer  is  either  greatly 
exaggerated  or  wholly  untrue.  I  have  investi¬ 
gated  a  number  of  them,  and  found  them  to  be 
absolutely  false,  one  writer  cheerfully  admit¬ 
ting  the  fact  that  he  was  just  ‘stuffing  them  a 
little;’  another  that  he  did  not  propose  to  let 
the  other  boys  get  ahead  of  him  in  writing 
about  their  adventures,  and  others  saying  that 
they  did  not  expect  their  letters  to  be  printed 
or  they  would  not  have  written  such  nonsense. 
The  men  who  do  the  real  work  are  not  boastful, 
nor  do  they  murder  prisoners  in  cold  blood. 

I  know  a  special-duty  man  who  has  never 
sniffed  the  smoke  of  battle,  who  wrote  a  letter 
home  in  which  he  said :  ‘  We  take  no  prisoners, 
but  kill  them  as  fast  as  we  come  to  them,  ’  and 
this  letter  was  published  and  is  as  good  evi¬ 
dence  as  the  letter  of  the  Kansas  man  who  said 
he  killed  four  prisoners  in  order  to  join  in  a 
charge.  I  have  heard  of  no  instance,  and  do 
not  believe  there  has  been  one,  of  the  deliberate 
killing  of  a  Filipino  once  taken  prisoner.  ’  ’ 
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rtMiLLlNUS  IX  CAXAIH. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Our  very  pleasant  sojourn  in  Bermuda  has 
led  us  to  try  another  brief  outing  among  the 
subjects  of  Mother  queen  Victoria.  Canada 
abounds  in  objects  of  interest  from  Halifax  to 
Vancouver.  We,  had  two  very  agreeable  days 
in  Montreal,  and  were  more  than  ever  iir- 
pressed  by  the  magnificent  mountain  view, 
and  the  beauties  of  its  well-built  and  well- 
shaded  streets.  Presbyterauism  seems  prosper¬ 
ous  and  outnumbers  the  other  Protestant  de¬ 
nominations.  St.  Paul’s  Church  and  the  new 
Krskiue  Church  on  Sherbrooke  street  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  city.  The  American 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Dorchester  street 
has  thriven  under  the  able  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  T.  S.  McWilliams;  he  is  at  present  in 
Europe.  I  enjoyed  greatly  a  call  from  my  old 
friend,  Col.  Theodore  Lyman,  who  is  one  of 
the  notabilities  of  Montreal,  and  has  resided 
there  sixty-six  years.  The  veteran  colonel  was 
a  Northampton  boy,  and  a  younger  brother 
of  the  martyred  missionary  Lyman,  who  was 
massacred  by  the  cannibals  in  company  with 
his  fellow-missionary,  Munson.  The  colonel 
claims  that  he  is  the  oldest  living  captain  of 
volunteers  in  the  whole  British  empire;  he 
is  also  a  well-tried  soldier  in  the  army  of  King 
Jesus. 

The  ride  from  Montreal  to  Quebec  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  express  trains  occupies  five 
hours,  and  is  through  a  level  and  verdant  farm¬ 
ing  region.  The  French  farmers  live  in  snug 
white  cottages,  and  their  crops  are  mainly 
oats,  hay  and  potatoes.  They  are  a  frugal  folk, 
and  manage  to  live  decently  on  an  income  at 
which  a  Yankee  farmer  would  turn  up  his  nose. 
I  doubt  whether  there  are  enough  Protestauts 
on  that  whole  line  of  railway  from  Montreal 
to  fill  one  good-sized  church.  Our  train 
stopped  down  in  the  French  quarter  of  Quebec 
atid  an  omnibus  hauled  us  up  the  steep  hill  to 
the  famous  Duifeiiu  Terrace,  and  here  we  are 
quartered  at  this  very  unique  and  superb 
Chateau  Frouteiiac,  which  is  claimed  to  ha^e 
cost  a  million  of  dollars!  It  is  six  stories 
high,  crowned  w’ith  several  pointed  towers, 
and  if  the  material  were  not  so  dashingly  new 
it  might  pass  for  a  grand  mansion  of  the 
French  nobility  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  interior  is  full  of  pictures<jue  irregulari¬ 
ties,  and  its  parlors  and  three  or  four  dining¬ 
rooms  are  very  attractive.  This  splendid 
hostelry  is  thronged  with  tourists  from  all 
lauds,  and  might  well  be  styled  “Hotel  des 
Tramps.  ’’  Among  the  crowd,  the  only  brother- 
ministers  whom  I  recognize  are  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cobb  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Elizabeth,  and  Dominie  C.  R.  Wells  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Flatbush. 

No  hotel  on  this  continent  has  such  a  grand 
outlook.  From  the  terrace  before  our  window, 
we  look  sheer  down  two  hundred  feet  upon  the 
roofs  of  the  warehouses  on  Champlain  street, 
and  across  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
cliffs  and  spires  of  Point  Levis.  Away  down 
the  river,  the  eye  stretches  beyond  the  Isle  of 
Orleans,  and  on  the  route  to  Tadousac  and  the 
Saguenay.  At  the  end  of  the  terrace  is  a  very 
fine  new  statue — on  an  elaborately  ornamented 
pedestal — of  the  ablest  Frenchman  who  ever 
figured  in  these  latitudes,  the  gallant  Cham- 
who  founded  Quebec  in  1(108.  His  dust 
lies  somewhere  under  the  city  he  pioneered. 
The  fiery  old  French  Governor  Fronteuac  ruled 
here  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

On  Friday  we  drove  out  to  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  on  which  w’as  fought  one  of  the  two 
dozen  decisive  battles  of  the  world;  it  swung 
North  America  from  French  to  British  role. 
Several  years  ago  I  drove  along  the  river  side 
to  the  cove  w’here  Wolfe  lauded  his  troops; 
and  I  scrambled  up  the  steep  cliff  where  he  led 
bis  men  at  the  early  dawn  of  September  13, 


1759.  He  pushed  on  rapidly  over  the  small 
plain  to  the  spot  where  he  fell — that  is  now 
marked  by  a  monument.  The  fight  was  very 
short,  very  sharp,  and  very  decisive,  and  both 
commanders  were  slain.  Close  by  this  hotel 
stands  a  tall  obelisk,  which  is — as  far  as  I 
know’ — the  only  battle-mouumeut  in  the  world 
that  commemorates  both  the  opposing  com¬ 
manders  in  an  engagement.  The  inscription  is 
very  beautiful:  “ Wolfe— Most c.vlm.  Valor 
gave  them  a  common  death ;  history  a  common 
fame;  and  posterity  a  common  monument.’’ 

Quebec,  although  uuder  British  sovereignty 
is  still  a  French  city.  Of  its  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  not  over  ten  thousand  habitu¬ 
ally  speak  the  English  language,  and  of  these 
not  much  more  than  half  are  Protestants.  The 
Presbyterians  have  two  churches — the  “Chal¬ 
mers,”  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tait  is  the 
pastor,  and  St.  Andrews,  uuder  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Love.  The  latter  is  away  on 
his  vacation,  and  the  two  congregations  worship 
together.  Last  evening  I  preached  for  Brother 
Tait  in  St.  Andrews,  and  the  Methodist  and 
Baptist  pastors  kindly  closed  their  houses  of 
worship  and  gave  me  a  sort  of  evangelical 
alliance  service.  In  pre.-euce  of  the  over 
shadowing  power  of  Romanism  the  few 
Protestant  churches  naturally  are  drawn  into 
closer  fellowship.  The  English  Cathedral  is 
a  plain  structure  built  by  George  Third  for  his 
loyal  subjects,  during  the  first  year  of  this 
century. 

The  next  thing  to  a  trip  to  Europe  is  Quebec ; 
for  it  is  essentially  foreign  in  its  aspects.  The 
noble  old  city  walls  are  still  standing,  although 
three  of  the  city  gates  have  been  rebuilt,  of 
sufficient  width  for  the  trolley- tracks  St.  Louis 
street  contains  the  charming  old  residences, 
with  their  front  doors  down  close  to  the  narrow 
sidewalks.  On  that  street  is  the  ancient  brown 
house  in  which  the  Queen’s  father,  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  once  resided  during  his  service  in 
Canada;  and  a  few  doors  away  is  the  low  build¬ 
ing  in  which  our  brave  Gen.  Richard  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  laid  out  on  the  day  after  he  was 
killed  in  his  assault  on  the  city  (December 
31,  1775).  His  remains  now  rest  in  St.  Paul’s 
churchyard.  New  York.  Among  the  many 
queer  things  here  are  the  tipsy  calcches,  a 
two-wheeled  vehicle  in  which  you  are  rocked 
about  on  high  springs  after  the  manner  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’s  immortal  “one  hoss 
shay.”  Down  in  the  lower  town,  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  almost  entirely  French  Catholic ;  they 
are  a  cheerful  and  economical  people,  poor  in 
purse,  but  very  free  from  drunkenness  and 
other  immoralities.  A  very  orderly  city  is 
this,  and  the  Sabbath  is  remarkably  quiet. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  our  kind  friend,  Mr. 
Tait,  the  excellent  pastor  of  “Chalmers’ 
Church”  (an  Edinburgh  man  from  Dr.  Bonar’s 
church),  drove  us  out  to  the  Falls  of  Mont¬ 
morency,  about  eight  miles  away.  The  drive 
was  through  old  historic  Beauport  and  lined 
with  quaint  cottages.  Nothing  is  more  unsat¬ 
isfactory  than  a  description  of  a  cataract.  Those 
celebrated  falls  quite  surpassed  my  expecta¬ 
tions;  the  snow  white  sheet  of  foam  descends 
250  feet,  between  two  dark  cliffs;  and  the 
spray  rose  like  a  miniature  Niagara.  Let  no 
visitor  fail  to  see  beautiful  Montmorency. 

I  could  fill  a  much  longer  letter  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  many  Romish  churches  and  con¬ 
vents,  and  of  the  grand  old  Citadel  on  its 
lofty  and  rocky  steep.  Canada  is  a  noble 
dominion,  and  exceedingly  well  governed.  The 
British  crown  sends  out  governor- generals  of  a 
high  order,  like  Lord  Dnfferin,  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen  and  the  present  Earl  of  Minto.  The 
national  and  provincial  parliaments  are  elected 
by  popular  suffrage;  Canada  is  practically  a 
democracy,  with  a  good  (lueen  three  thousand 
miles  away  to  whom  they  are  intensely  loyal. 
Tbe  people  escape  some  of  our  perils  in  the 


shape  of  the  negro  race-problem,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  governing  colossal  cities,  and  our  pres¬ 
ent  problem  of  new  foreign  dependencies.  The 
Canadians  nave  some  agitating  troubles  of 
their  own;  but  they  do  not  have  Pambo  to  be 
taught,  and  Aguinaldo  to  be  fought,  and  a 
Tammany  tiger  raging  and  roaring  through 
the  streets  of  their  proudest  city.  The  Scotch 
bloo<l  predominates  among  the  Protestant  popu¬ 
lation;  and  Presbyterianism  is  a  most  powerful 
element  for  public  order,  high  culture  and 
sound  evangelical  religion.  It  is  the  controlling 
element  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  we  have  such  excellent  neigh¬ 
bors. 

CiiATE.w  Ki(ontena<',  Qcekec,  .tuly  IVtll  is'.w. 

A  (i-OSE  (  ALL. 

Isaac  Boyer. 

For  some  years  after  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  subjugated  the  Comanche 
Indians  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  roving 
bands  of  the  conquered  tribes  made  occasional 
hostile  incursions  into  northern  Mexico,  ren¬ 
dering  travel  extremely  dangerous  in  parts  of 
the  states  of  Chihuahua  and  Coahuila.  To 
guard  themselves  against  the  savages,  when 
long  distances  were  to  be  covered,  travellers 
always  went  heavily  armed  and  in  con.panies 
of  from  three  or  four  to  thirty. 

It  was  during  this  period,  October,  1878, 
that  the  Rev.  Brigido  H.  Sepulvida,  the  first 
Mexican  ordained  to  the  Protestarrt  ministry, 
a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  was 
obliged  to  cross  the  desert  from  Mondova  to 
Parras,  situated  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  first  named  city. 
This  road  led  for  the  most  part  over  barren 
plairts  flanked  by  bare  mountains.  There  were 
only  four  or  five  stock  ranchos  otr  the  entire 
route;  and  the  ranchmen  lived  in  dread  of  the 
Comanches.  Two  friends  of  Mr.  Sepulvida 
were  arranging  to  cross  the  plaiirs  to  Parras, 
and  not  finding  others  to  join  them,  the  three 
friends  set  out  by  themselves. 

There  had  been  no  recent  incursions  of  the 
Indians  and  they  hoped  to  get  through  without 
meeting  them.  Still,  if  they  should  fall  in 
with  any,  they  trusted  to  their  better  horses 
and  superior  arms  to  carry  them  through  in 
safety.  On  the  day  preceding  that  on 
which  they  were  to  start,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Sepulvida’s  asked  him  to  carry  two  hundred 
carbine  cartridges  to  a  friend  in  Parras.  As 
these  cartridges  weigh  six  or  seven  pounds  to 
the  hundred,  Mr.  Sepulvida  demurred  about 
adding  this  considerable  weight  to  his  horse’s 
burden  on  the  long  trip.  Finally,  however, 
he  yielded  to  his  friend’s  urgency  and  agreed 
to  take  them. 

The  party  set  out  from  Mondova  before  day¬ 
light  on  a  Tuesday,  and  by  noon  had  passed 
over  the  battle  field  of  Bojaii,  where,  in  1811, 
Hidalgo  met  his  final  defeat  and  w'as  taken 
prisoner.  From  this  point  this  road  led  across 
an  uninhabited  section  and  without  water  for 
over  seventy  miles.  During  the  afternoon 
they  covered  about  one-half  this  distance  and 
camped  on  the  roadside,  fastening  their  horses’ 
tie  ropes  to  their  wrists,  as  they  knew  the 
horses  would  give  the  alarm  if  Indians  came 
near. 

They  passed  the  night  in  safety,  and  by  9 
o’clock  next  morning  had  covered  half  the 
plain.  They  were  congratulating  them.selves 
that  they  had  already  passed  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  part  of  the  road,  when  one  of  the  party 
called  attention  to  a  blur  of  dust  off  to  the 
north,  near  the  mountain  foot.  This  cloud 
did  not  at  first  occasion  alarm,  as  whirlwinds 
are  common  on  the  plain.s.  Soon,  however, 
they  saw  with  horror  that  instead  of  rising 
perpendicularly  in  the  air  the  cloud  trailed 
out  along  the  plain.  “Indians,  and  they  have 
already  seen  us,”  cried  one  of  Sepulvida’s 
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companions.  “Our  only  hope  is  in  reaching 
the  harntncag." 

The  "Jxirranitix”  are  deep  gullies  formed  by 
the  heavy  rains  which  cat  deen  into  (be  alka¬ 
line  earth,  leaving  upright  walls  from  fifteen  to 
forty  feet  high.  These 
barrancas  lay  some  four 
miles  ahead,  and  there 
was  nothing  bat  to  run 
for  them. 

As  they  quickened 
their  gait  the  Indians  at  u  ,  -  '  • 

once  divined  their  in- 
tention,  and  began  urg- 
ing  their  ponies  in  order  i  - 

to  cut  oflP  the  fugitives 
before  they  reached  the  [*'• 

path  cut  in  the  upright  p 

wall  leading  down  into  -  - 

the  bed  of  the  gull}-. 

They  were  now  near 
enough  for 

surely 

pur- 

suers  were  gaining  on 
them ;  and  the  gully  was 
yet  two  miles  away. 

To  lighten  their  horses,  blankets,  food,  every¬ 
thing  except  their  arms  and  ammunition  were 
c  It  loose  by  the  fugitives  as  they  ran;  but,  in 
spite  of  all,  the  Indians  steadily  gained  on 
them. 

They  were  still  a  mile  from  cover  when  an 
arrow  whizzed  past  Sepulvida,  and  threw  up 
a  little  puff  of  dust  as  it  struck  in  front  of 
them.  As  it  was  not  accompanied  by  others 
they  divined  that  one  of  the  Indians,  better 
mounted  than  his  fellows,  was  some  distance 
in  the  lead  of  the  main  body ;  and  a  second 
arrow  an  instant  later  confirmed  this.  Imme¬ 
diately  one  of  the  fugitives  drew  his  revolver, 
and  turning  in  his  saddle  as  he  ran  aimed,  as 
best  he  could,  at  the  savage,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hit  his  horse,  which  went  down 
with  a  plunge. 

The  respite  gained  was,  however,  but  for 


urged  the  panting  beasts  to  their  utmost,  call- 
iag  to  each  other  to  hold  ou. 

They  reached  the  path  leading  down  into  the 
gully  and  palled  out  in  fjiugle  file  to  enter  it. 
Tbe  leader  plunged  down  the  defile  and  dropped 
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below  the  level  of  the  plain,  closely  followed 
by  Sepulvida;  but  the  last  man,  just  as  his 
horse  entered  the  path  was  struck  between  the 
shoulders  by  an  arrow,  and  plunged  headlong 
over  the  bank  to  the  bottom.  The  remaining 
two  reached  the  bed  of  the  gully  in  safety, 
wheeled  sharply  to  the  left,  under  cover  of 
the  high  bank,  and  fortunately  found  a  sort  of 
cave  formed  by  tne  water  having  worn  away 
the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  over  which 
a  huge  mass  of  earth  had  fallen  from  above 
leaving  only  a  narrow  entrance 
The  men  had  unslung  their  carbines  as  they 
fled,  and  it  was  with  satisfaction  that  Sepul¬ 
vida  remembered  the  two  hundred  cartridges 
he  carried  in  two  belts  slung  from  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  They  sprang  from  their  horses,  and  in 
an  instant  were  inside  the  cave,  which  widened 
out  somewhat  from  the  entrance,  giving  them 


Finding  that  their  intended  victims  had 
gained  strong  shelter,  the  savages  settled 
down  to  a  siege.  It  was  between  9  and  10 
o’clock  when  the  two  men  reached  the  bar¬ 
ranca,  and  daring  tbe  remainder  of  the  day 
the  yells  of  the  Indians  rang  in  their  ears. 
They  were  too  wary  to  approfkch  the  entrance 
to  the  cave,  as  the  two  were  constantly  on  the 
alert  and  fired  whenever  one  of  them  showed 
himself.  The  shots  did  little  damage,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  convex  rawhide  shields  of  the 
Indians  readily  glanced  off  the  carbine  bullets. 
Tbe  besiegers  gathered  the  scant  brush  and 
setting  it  on  fire  dropped  it  over  the  bank  to 
smoke  the  fugitives  out;  but  fortunately  for 
them  the  wind  carried  most  of  the  smoke 
away  from  the  cave. 

As  night  came  on  the  two  men  felt  that 
their  chances  of  seeing  the  light  of  another 
day  were  indeed  slender.  Sepnlvida’s  wounded 
ankle  had  swollen,  and  the  thirst  resulting 
from  fever  consumed  him.  The  night  slowly 
wore  itself  out  and  daylight  came,  but  brought 
no  relief  to  the  imprisoned  men.  The  hours 
of  the  forenoon  dragged  wearily  by  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  savages  drew 
off.  The  Mexicans  feared,  however,  that  this 
was  but  a  ruse  to  tempt  them  out  of  their 
shelter.  They  had  had  no  food  or  water  since 
daylight  of  the  previous  day,  and  their  ammu¬ 
nition  was  almost  spent.  They  lay  down  to 
rest  expecting  every  instant  the  return  of  their 
enemies;  but  night  came,  and  still  no  sign  of 
their  return  was  noted.  They  then  concluded 
that  thirst  had  obliged  the  Indians  to  abandon 
the  siege. 

About  9  o’clock  at  night  the  men  crept  out 
of  their  cave,  climbed  tbe  barrancas,  and 
striking  for  the  mountains  to  the  south,  they  at 
last  reached  them  in  safety.  Before  daylight 
they  had  crossed  the  summit  looking  south¬ 
ward  toward  Monterey,  and  descended  to  the 
plains.  Worn  out  and  famished  and  almost 
crazed  with  thirst,  they  at  last  reached  a  ranch 
where  they  were  well  cared  for.  The  un¬ 
wounded  man  in  a  few  days  was  entirely  re¬ 
covered  and  able  to  return  to  his  home.  As  it 
proved,  however,  the  arrow  which  struck 
Sepulvida  had  been  poisoned  and  gave  him 
serious  trouble.  He  was  carried  to  Monterey, 
where  under  careful  medical  treatment  he 
fully  recovered  his  health.  He  died  in 
Monterey  in  October,  1895,  where  he  had  for  a 
number  of  years  been  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

.lAUACA,  Kstado  I)K  V.  C.,  Mex.  Sept.  8lh,  1898. 
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a  moment.  The  other  savages  took  no  note  of  sufficient  room  to  stand  almost  upright.  So 
their  unhorsed  companion,  but  with  wild  yells  close  was  the  pursuit,  however,  that  the 
swept  on.  Swift  winged  arrows  began  to  Indians  saw  them  enter  the  cave,  and  one  of  a 
whiz  past  the  devoted  three,  whose  horses  shower  of  arrows  discharged  at  them  struck 
were  almost  spent.  The  barrancas  were  now  Sepulvida  in  the  left  ankle,  inflicting  a  pain- 
only  two  hundred  yards  away  and  the  riders  ful  wound. 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Charles  P.  Goss  of  the  Avondale 
Church,  Cincinnati,  will  preach  for  four  Sun¬ 
days  in  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago  (Dr.  William  P.  Merrill’s).  After 
this  Dr.  Goss  and  family  will  go  to  Westmin¬ 
ster  Park  in  the  Thousand  Islands. 

The  Rev.  Nathan  E.  Wood  D.  D.,  of  Boston, 
formerly  of  Brooklyn,  has  been  chosen  President 
of  the  Theological  Institute  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  Newton,  Mass.,  of  which  Dr.  Alvah 
Harvey  has  so  long  been  the  head. 

Prof.  Wiliam  Libbey  of  Princeton  has  been 
delivering  a  lecture  on  “Four  Months  in  Green¬ 
land,’’  of  much  interest.  He  illustrates  with 
stereopticon  views,  the  finest  in  existence  ac- 
ocrding  to  Lieutenant  Peary. 

Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Gibson,  son  of  Dr.  Monro 
Gibson  of  St.  Johnswood,  London,  and  a 
licentiate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  has  accepted  the  appointment  of  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  British  Chautauqua. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Davis  D.  D.  is  supplying  the 
Central  Church,  St.  Paul.  He  expects  to  sail 
about  August  1  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in 
he  LaPn  quarter  of  Paris,  which  Dr.  Paxton 
forme  1 1;  conducted. 
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SHALL  WE  SUSTAI>  OUR  POOR  CHURCHES? 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  has  voted  so  to 
do.  It  has  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
eleven  churches  in  various  parts  of  this  city, 
from  Market  street  to  Throgg’s  Neck,  an  aggre¬ 
gate  sum  of  |i8,420.  Appropriatetl,  not  pro¬ 
vided.  For  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Presbytery 
has  DO  money  to  give  its  Committee  on  Home 
Missions  and  Sustentation,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  distribute  the  funds  appropriated  to  churches 
of  this  class. 

This  being  the  case.  Presbytery  at  _^its  May 
meeting  delegated  to  its  committee,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Samuel  McComb  is  Chairman,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Sanderson  D.D.  Secretary,  and  Henry 
W.  Jessup  Esq.  Treasurer,  the  duty  of  raising 
this  money,  empowering  them  to  collect  it  as 
best  they  can. 

We  seem  to  have  heard  a  story  like  this  be¬ 
fore.  A  long  time  ago  there  was  a  king 
who,  needing  bricks  for  his  buildings,  set  a 
certain  class  of  people  to  work  at  brickmaking. 
But  straw  was  required  in  the  process,  and 
after  a  time  no  straw  was  provided.  “Go  ye, 
get  ye  straw  where  ye  can  find  it,”  was  the 
reply  of  the  taskmasters  when  their  employes 
asked  for  the  material  necessary  for  their  work. 
And  so  our  Sustentation  Committee  is  bidden 
to  go  and  get  where  they  can  find  it  the  money 
needed  to  redeem  the  pledges  of  Presbytery  to 
the  hard  worked  ministers  of  these  eleven 
churches. 

Now  there  is  money  enough  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  this  city,  and  generosity 
enough,  to  redeem  many  times  over  the  pledge 
of  18,420  made  by  the  Presbytery  to  these 
churches  on  the  Sustentation  fund.  It  is  not 
money  that  is  lacking,  nor  is  it  a  good  will : 
the  two  things  lacking  are  knowledge  and 
confidence— knowledge  that  the  need  exists, 
confidence  that  it  ought  to  exist ;  that  these 
churches  are  needed  where  they  are,  and  that 
their  members  ought  not  to  be  expected  to 
carry  the  entire  burden  of  their  support. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  facts. 
These  eleven  churches  are  all  in  those  parts  of 
the  city  chiefly  inhabited  by  laboring  people 
and  by  those  whom  we  call  “the  unchurched 
masses.”  In  localities  like  this  a  church  is  a 
light  in  a  dark  place.  These  churches  are 
served  by  devoted  men,  known  and  trusted  by 
all  the  Church — such  men  as  Dr.  Doench,  Mr. 
Denison,  Mr.  Thompkins,  Mr.  Pisek,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few  of  them.  The  records  show  an 
aggregate  of  1,420  members,  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  907  at  morning  and  1, 147  at  evening 
service,  of  408  at  prayer-meeting  and  of  2,413 
children  in  the  Sunday-school;  with  contri¬ 
butions  of  $617  to  the  Boards  of  the  church 
and  $11,912  for  congregational  expenses,  or 
nearly  nine  dollars  a  member.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  admit  that  churches  having  such  a  record 
are  well  placed  and  are  fully  alive. 

Let  US  take  a  comparative  view  of  these 
churches.  Odious  as  comparisons  may  be,  they 
are  sometimes  enlightening.  The  expense  of 
sustaining  these  eleven  churches  last  year  was 
$17,653;  the  additions  to  them  on  profession  of 
faith  numbered  161,  that  is,  one  new  member 


for  about  $107  of  church  expenses.  In  eleven 
of  the  most  prosperous  churches  of  this  Pres¬ 
bytery,  including  the  Brick,  Fifth  Avenue, 
First,  Madison  Square,  West  End  and  Univer¬ 
sity  Place  churches  the  additions  on  confession 
o^  faith  numbered  Suti,  aud  congregational  ex¬ 
penses  $222, 144,  or  one  new  member  for  each 
$624  expended. 

Now  it  would  be  idle  to  consider  these  sums 
as  the  relative  ‘  ‘  cost  of  converts.  ’  ’  Churches 
have  other  functions  than  the  making  of  con¬ 
verts,  and  there  is  no  room  to  question  that  the 
greater  the  wealth  in  a  given  locality,  the  more 
important  to  the  entire  community  is  the  uplift¬ 
ing  and  spiritualizing  influence  of  the  church 
upon  the  lives  of  its  members.  None  the  less  is 
it  impossible  to  dispute  that  a  church  whose 
additions  on  profession  number  one  to  every 
$44,  as  is  the  case  in  our  Second  German  Church, 
or  one  to  every  $90  as  in  the  Church  of  the 
Sea  and  Laud,  is  in  its  way  doing  as  beneficent 
and  as  important  a  work  as  one  which  so  builds 
up  the  life  of  its  members  that  they  contribute 
largely  to  all  good  works,  in  the  church  and 
out  of  it,  which  yet  gains  members  from  the 
world  only  at  the  rate  of  one  for  $406  of  con¬ 
gregational  expenses  as  in  the  University  Place 
Church,  or  one  for  $:{,000  as  in  the  Madison 
Square  Church. 

What  then  shall  be  done  for  these  spiritually 
prosperous  churches  which  yet  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  self-sustaining?  The 
amount  appropriated  to  them  by  Presbytery, 
$8,420,  is  about  67  cents  for  every  dollar  actu¬ 
ally  raised  by  them  ($12,529).  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  money  credited  to 
them  has  actually  been  paid  over,  while  that 
appropriated  to  them  still  remains  to  be  raised ; 
and  for  want  of  it  the  devoted  and  hard  work¬ 
ing  ministers  of  these  churches  are  actually  in 
straits.  The  Sustentation  Committee  have  the 
unqualified  confidence  of  the  church.  During 
the  present  vacation  season  Dr.  Sanderson  has 
added  to  his  permanent  duties  as  secretary  the 
temporary  responsibility  of  treasurer,  Mr. 
Jessup  being  absent.  Upon  him,  therefore, 
actually  falls  the  burden  of  raising  the  entire 
amount  to  pay  arrears  and  salaries  to  the  end  of 
October — that  is  $4,594.39. 

It  is  a  burden  far  too  heavy  for  him  to  carry 
alone.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
carry  it  for  another  week — no  reason  why 
these  ministers,  bravely  toiling  at  their  posts 
through  the  summer  heat,  should  wait  another 
week  for  the  arrears  of  salary,  the  W’ant  of 
which  makes  their  work  so  needlessly  hard. 
Let  every  reader  of  The  Evangelist  send  to  Dr. 
Sanderson  at  345  West  Twenty-third  street,  the 
amount  —  be  it  large  or  small  —  which  he 
honestly  thinks  he  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
sustenance  of  these  important  churches,  and 
the  burden  will  be  lifted.  In  this  case  as  in 
most  cases,  he  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly. 

THE  MISSIONART  ALLIANCE. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson  has  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  this  city  for  nearly  or  quite  a  score  of 
years.  He  came  here  from  Kentucky,  if  we 
mistake  not,  and  was  for  six  or  seven  years 
the  successful  pastor  of  the  old  Thirteenth 
Street  Presbyterian  Church.  Near  the  close  of 
this  term  he  began  to  entertain  some  new 
views  on  the  mode  of  baptism  and,  especially, 
touching  the  healing  of  bodily  ailments  by 
prayer  and  the  sheer  exercise  of  faith,  (hat 
were  thought  by  Dr.  John  Hall  and,  perhaps 
others,  to  disqualify  him  for  further  usefulness 
SIS  a  Presbyterian  pastor.  The  matter  came 
before  Presbytery,  with  the  result  that  his  r<-- 
lations  were  dissolved  and  his  name  dropped 
from  its  roll. 

Some  of  his  old  hearers  and  admirers  fol¬ 
lowed  him  as  he  began  to  minister  in  Eighth 
avenue.  He  expounded  his  new  views  with 
fervor,  and  gave  additional  prominence  to  the 


doctrine  of  the  pre-millennial  advent  of  our 
Lord,  aud  the  need  of  haste  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  all  lands  for  a  witness,  ere  the  end 
of  the  dispensation  should  come.  A  school  for 
the  training  of  missionaries  was  started,  and 
full  soon  sundry  missions  in  foreign  parts.  The 
movement  was  after  the  pattern  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  and  withal.  Superintendent 
Simpson’s  operations  were  carried  forward 
with  a  boldness  of  faith  and  spirit  of  fervor 
that  appealed  very  strongly  to  many  devout 
aud  enthirsiastic  minds,  irrespective  of  de¬ 
nominational  affiliations.  The  work  so  grew 
in  Africa,  China  and  elsewhere  that  the  super¬ 
intendent  took  a  world-around  journey  in  their 
interest  some  two  or  three  years  since,  writing 
letters  to  his  weekly  paper,  which  were  later 
gathered  into  a  volume  which  has  had  a  large 
sale,  along  with  the  growing  special  literature 
of  the  movement — now  issued  at  Nyack-on-the- 
Hudson. 

There  has  always  been  a  feeling,  at  least 
among  the  wise  and  prudent,  that  its  financial 
side  was  the  weak  side  of  the  “Christian  aud 
Missionary  Alliance” — to  give  its  full  title. 
Of  Mr.  Simpson’s  methods  of  raising  money  by 
means  of  meetings,  and  conventions  of  days, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  August  scenes 
at  Old  Orchard  are  reported  in  the  newspapers 
as  of  public  interest — an  alternative  when  all 
other  things  are  at  equilibrium.  He  brings 
both  skill  and  x)Ower  to  the  discharge  of  nis 
leadership,  and  his  sermons  aud  the  exhorta¬ 
tions  of  helpers  all  tend  to  results,  so  that  the 
collections  on  these  occasions,  as  later  in  the 
year  in  Eighth  avenue,  have  been  surprising 
and  quite  unprecedented  in  amount— and  this 
after  all  abatements  are  made. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Alliance,  to  mere 
human  view,  have  been  impossibilities.  Yet 
it  has  assailed  them  nothing  doubting.  The 
endeavor  has  been  to  secure  a  constituency, 
and  to  see  that  all  worthy  and  competent  persons 
that  offer,  should  be  set  to  work  among  the 
distant  heathen.  The  whole  movement  is  so 
new’  and  its  progress  is  so  rapid  the  wonder  is, 
perhaps,  that  its  mistakes  have  not  proved  its 
undoing.  As  a  general  fact,  its  missionaries, 
though  inadequately  equipped  in  many  cases, 
have  proved  faithful.  They  have  been,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  treated  with  kindly  consideration, 
by  our  own  and  other  missionaries  sent  out  by 
the  churches. 

Just  now  one  of  the  former  missionaries  of 
the  Alliance  is  publishing  serious  charges 
against  its  financial  management.  He  describes 
the  financial  methods  of  the  Alliance  as  unre¬ 
liable,  unbusiness-like,  and  even  worse. 

Superintendent  Simpson  has  met  these 
charges  with  plump  denial  and  the  statement 
that  their  maker  was  discredited  by  the  Alli¬ 
ance  before  he  left  South  America.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  the  slighte.st 
ground  for  even  charges  of  unbusiness-like 
methods  on  the  part  ot  the  Alliance.  It  should 
take  a  leaf  from  the  career  of  George  Muller, 
General  Booth  or  William  Rankin,  and  be  able 
to  render  an  account  of  every  penny  expended, 
and  that  on  the  instant. 

DEPARTING  MISSIONARIES. 

A  party  of  Persia  missionaries  will  sail  from 
New  York,  Saturday,  the  29th,  on  the  steamer 
“Mesaba.  ”  The  parly  will  consist  of  Dr.  .1. 
P.  Cochran  and  his  son  Harrison,  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Rhea,  Miss  M.  K.  Van  Dnzee,  Miss  M.  J. 
Dean  and  Miss  Lillie  B.  Beaber.  A  farewell 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  room  of 
the  Presbvterian  Building,  Room  824,  156 
Fifth  avenue,  Friday,  the  28th,  at  12.30  P.  M. 
and  all  friends  are  very  cordially  invited  to 
be  present.  Those  who  have  attended  farewell 
meetings  of  this  kind  know  that  it  is  worth 
to  them  all  the  effort  it  costs,  even  in  mid¬ 
summer  weather,  to  come  for  au  hour  into 
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close  relations  with  men  and  women  all  aglow 
with  self-sacrificing  love  for  the  sonls  of  men. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  article  on  another  page  in  which  Mr. 
Reid  reports  the  result  of  his  efforts  to  interest 
the  chief  nations  of  Europe  in  a  great  ednca- 
tional  institution  for  high-class  Chinese  is 
worthy  of  thoughtful  attention,  especially  his 
plea  that  America  should  assume  the  support 
of  their  countryman  who  is  so  generously  giv¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  working  out  of  this  great 
international  scheme.  Mr.  Reid  is  well  known 
to  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  and  they  must 
have  been  gratified  to  read  in  the  current 
North  American  Review  the  warm  expressions 
of  confidence  in  his  scheme  by  the  able  Russian 
author  who  wrote  the  article  ExOriente  Lux. 
Such  commendation  from  such  a  source  lends 
fresh  significance  to  Mr.  Reid’s  remarks  on 
the  future  of  China. 

We  cheerfully  give  space  on  page  11  to  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  editorial  published  a  number  of 
weeks  ago,  and  only  regret  that  the  crowded 
condition  of  our  pages  forbade  its  earlier 
appearance.  Mr.  Thompson's  article  appears 
to  be  based  upon  a  misconception  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  in  question  which  we  believe  few  of  our 
readers  share.  But  we  know  that  a  great 
many  persons  share  what  appears  to  be  Mr. 
Thompson’s  misapprehension  as  shown  by  his 
expression,  “All  critics.  High,  Low  and 
Medium.’’  The  terms  Higher  and  Lower  (not 
High  and  Low)  are  applied  by  scholars  not  to 
themselves  or  their  opponents,  but  to  two 
different  fields  of  study,  the  Lower  Criticism 
being  the  sifting  of  the  original  text,  by  a 
comparison  of  documents,  translations,  quota¬ 
tions  and  commentaries,  and  the  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism  a  sifting  of  historical  evidence  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  different  parts  of  the  text  with  one 
another  and  with  contemporary  records  outside 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  There  is  no  branch 
of  Biblical  study  to  which  the  term  Medium 
Criticism  is  given.  Higher  and  Lower  are 
therefore  in  this  connection  not,  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  appear  to  think,  equivalent  to  liberal  and 
conservative.  There  are  conservative  Higher 
Critics,  Dr.  Green  for  example,  and  there  are 
liberal  Lower  Critics,  though  as  Textual  Criti¬ 
cism  can  never  arouse  popular  interest,  workers 
in  this  branch  of  study  do  not  come  much  be¬ 
fore  the  general  public. 

The  question  much  discussed  during  the  life 
and  raised  again  since  the  death  of  Robert 
Ingersoll,  cannot  be  answered;  it  is^like  the 
one  put  by  a  daily  paper  to  so  many  clergy¬ 
men,  as  to  bis  salvation.  High  Calvinism,  as 
held  by  his  father's  associates  in  the  ministry 
of  northern  Ohio  during  his  boyhood,  no 
doubt  affected  his  religious  opinions,  which 
swiftly  swung  off  to  the  opposite  pole  as  he 
grew  to  speak  in  public  as  an  independent 
thinker.  But  the  fact  that  his  boyhood  was 
not  happy,  that  his  father  was  violent  in  tem¬ 
per,  extreme  in  his  views,  irascible  in  his 
family  and  neither  kind  to,  nor  considerate 
of  his  patient  wife,  gave  young  Igersoll  a  trend 
toward  vindictive  criticism  which  became 
the  dominating  influence  in  his  after  life.  As 
to  his  intellectual  honesty  there  need  be  no 
question ;  at  the  same  time  be  affirmed  solemnly 
before  men  what  he  did  not  know,  and  reiterated 
as  facts  his  own  speculations.  A  man  of  such 
a  spirit  as  his,  under  right  influences  from  the 
start,  would  have  been  better  than  a  mere 
destroyer.  We  are  reminded  of  a  remark  made 
by  a  member  of  the  council  that  bad  the  elder 
Ingersoll  on  trial  once  for  improperly  treating 
his  family:  “If  I  were  one  of  his  boys,  I  would 
either  horsewhip  him,  or  born  his  meeting- 
house!’’  His  son  “Bob”  has  been  for  a  long 
time  doing  the  latter;  only  extending  his 
efforts  and  trying  to  fire  all'within  reach. 


FORMS  OF  WORSHIP  IN  THE  PRESBYTERUN 
CHURCH. 

Howard  Agnew  Johnston  D  D. 

To  announce  this  subject  for  consideration  is 
to  admit  that  a  difference  of  opinion  exists, 
and  that  we  recognize  fair  grounds  for  such 
variety  of  judgment.  It  is  not  strange  that 
men  do  not  all  agree  concerning  that  which 
constitutes  the  proper  worship  of  God,  for 
they  do  not  agree  concerning  the  character  of 
true  religion,  or  even  the  nature  of  God  him¬ 
self.  As  considered  from  different  points  of 
view,  “worship  is  both  the  expression  of  the 
religions  sentiment  and  the  means  employed 
for  its  cultivation.”  Perhaps  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  the  best 
means  of  cultivating  the  spirit  of  worship  is 
due  to  the  differences  of  temperament  in  the 
individual  worshipers.  A  certain  form  of  wor¬ 
ship  may  stimulate  the  religious  faculty  in  one 
soul,  while  it  offends  the  a'sthetic  taste  of  an¬ 
other.  The  hymn  which  runs  with  a  jingle 
may  touch  the  very  depths  of  the  heart  of 
one,  while  it  seems  little  short  of  sacrilege  to 
the  true  musician  or  the  great  poet. 

Moreover,  the  conception  of  the  real  function 
of  the  church  in  worship  must  very  largely 
determine  the  character  of  its  forms.  If  the 
view  of  the  church  be  priestly,  then  worship 
will  be  ritualistic;  but  if  the  church  be 
counted  a  communion  of  believers  banded 
together  to  cultivate  the  means  of  grace  there 
will  be  the  emphasis  of  the  truth  which  dis¬ 
criminates  between  salvation  as  a  work  of 
God’s  grace,  and  salvation  as  a  work  of  priestly 
mediation  and  human  penance.  To  my  mind 
this  last  consideration  is  vital  and  funda¬ 
mental.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  taken 
no  uncertain  ground  touching  its  conception 
of  the  true  Church.  Its  position  among  the 
Protestant  communions  has  been  clear  and 
strong  in  the  emphasis  of  the  teaching  that 
salvation  is  of  God,  and  that  the  grace  of  God 
is  in  all,  and  over  all  and  through  all  of  the 
regeneration  and  the  sanctification  of  the 
redeemed  soul.  Therefore  it  at  once  becomes 
apparent  that  our  line  of  cleavage,  as  we  ask 
concerning  the  true  and  helpful  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship,  must  be  this  question :  “Does  this  form 
of  worship  clarify  or  obscure  the  truth  con¬ 
cerning  the  salvation  of  the  soul  by  the  grace 
of  God?”  If  it  helps  to  make  this  truth  clear, 
it  is  a  proper  form  of  worship.  If  it  tends  to 
make  this  truth  obscure,  it  is  an  improper 
form  of  worship). 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  we  touch  the  core 
of  all  ritualistic  tendency  in  the  church.  The 
moment  it  begins  to  divert  the  mind  and  heart 
from  the  one  great  fundamental  truth  con¬ 
cerning  grace  by  connecting  the  idea  of  merit 
with  anything  the  priest  may  do,  that  moment 
it  begins  to  cut  the  nerve  of  true  worship,  and 
the  soul  is1  not  truly  edified  or  built  up  into 
the  stature  of  Christ.  That  is  to  say,  in  our 
view  of  the  matter,  the  ritualistic  features  are 
not  true  means  of  grace  to  the  soul.  But  we 
must  discriminate  between  ritual  and  liturgy. 
Ritual  is  the  liturgical  carried  to  sacerdotal¬ 
ism;  whereas  worship  may  use  somewhat  of 
liturgy  in  a  helpful  way.  There  may  be  such 
use  of  the  Word  of  God  in  responsive  reading 
as  to  lift  up  the  soul  in  the  strength  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  truth.  There  may  be  such  arrange¬ 
ment  in  fixed  forms  of  words  as  will  be  helpful 
to  many  souls  in  the  “offering  up  of  our 
desires  unto  God,  for  things  agreeable  to  his 
will,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  with  confession  of 
our  sins,  and  thankful  acknowledgment  of  his 
mercies.”  Just  so  long  as  liturgical  forms 
present  the  truth  which  tends  to  an  intelligent 
growth  in  grace,  they  must  be  helpful  and  not 
hurtful. 

Now  I  am  aware  that  our  Authorized  Direc¬ 
tory  for  Worship,  adopted  by  our  General 
Assembly,^gives2no  place  for  so  much  of  liturgy 


in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I  do  not  say 
liturgy  is  necessary.  I  am  only  saying  it  can 
not  be  wrong  when  its  character  exalts  th 
truth  as  to  God’s  grace  in  salvation,  whethe 
it  be  in  the  use  of  prayer,  or  praise,  or  Scrip¬ 
ture.  If  the  Church  had  never  gone  beyond 
liturgy  of  this  sort,  I  cannot  think  the  preju 
dice  against  it  would  ever  have  arisen.  One 
principle  involved  here  is  that  of  simplicity 
In  the  very  nature  of  worship,  the  approach  of 
the  soul  unto  God  should  be  marked  by  sim¬ 
plicity.  Where  sincerity  and  truth  must  be  at 
the  bed-rock  of  the  soul  that  is  right  with  God, 
where  the  beauty  of  holiness  shines  in  a  clear 
light,  it  would  seem  very  apparent  that  simple 
directness  must  mark  the  soul’s  communion 
with  God.  Therefore  anything  which  would 
tend  to  come  between  the  individual  wor¬ 
shiper  and  'the  sense  of  standing  face  to  face 
with  God  ought  to  be  cast  aside.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  has  no  need  of  vindicating  its 
forms  of  worship  in  this  regard.  It  has  been 
faithful  to  this  manifestly  reasonable  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  is  demanded  in  an  honest  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  throne  of  divine  grace.  Therefore 
any  question  involving  a  possible  arrangement 
of  a  Presbyterian  Form  of  Worship  must  ever 
keep  this  essential  of  simplicity  conspicuously 
prominent. 

Coming  now  to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  it 
may  be  wise,  because  helpful,  to  attempt  to 
secure  for  our  Presbyterian  Church  a  certain 
uniformity  in  its  order  of  worship,  I  would 
say  for  answer:  There  is  only  one  way  to 
know  what  is  best  to  do.  That  is  to  find  out 
by  inquiry  what  the  Church  believes  and 
desires.  It  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  given  most  careful  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  Church.  There  are  some  who 
believe  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  have  such  a 
uniformity.  No  one  can  question  that  some¬ 
thing  would  be  gained  to  the  Presbyterian 
cause,  if  a  Presbyterian  could  enter  a  church 
of  bis  own  faith  in  any  section  of  the  land  or 
the  globe,  and  at  once  feel  at  home  because  of 
the  familiar  forms  of  worship  which  greet  his 
ear  and  immediately  tend  to  dispose  his  soul 
helpfully  toward  the  habit  of  worship  in  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  lift  up  his  soul  to 
God.  Aud  such  a  uniformity  might  be  marked 
by  certain  elasticity,  allowing  for  optional  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  order  of  service,  which  optional 
features  never  surprise ;  because  it  is  understood 
they  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  introduced,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  particular  pastor  and  people  may 
desire. 

The  practical  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  for 
some  Presbytery  to  inaugurate  a  movement  to 
bring  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Either  an  individual  over¬ 
ture  might  be  sent  up,  or  a  concurrent  over¬ 
ture  might  be  secured  from  one-third  of  the 
Presbyteries,  in  which  case  the  Assembly 
would  be  required  to  act.  This  overture  should 
request  the  Assembly  to  appoint  a  competent 
committee  to  prepare  an  inquiry  to  be  sent 
down  to  the  Presbyteries  throughout  the 
Church  touching  this  subject.  This  would  not 
be  a  committee  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  uniformity  were  desirable,  and  if  so, 
what  the  character  of  the  order  of  service 
should  be,  reporting  its  judgment  to  the 
Assembly  for  action.  Such  a  process  would 
never  reach  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
committee  would  be  appointed  to  present  the 
matter  to  the  Presbyteries  as  an  inquiry  con- 
cemiug  the  wisdom  of  changing  our  Directory- 
for  Worship  so  as  to  allow  of  a  uniform  service. 
It  would  be  the  province  of  this  committee  so 
to  state  the  considerations  involved  in  the 
whole  subject  as  to  bring  fairly  before  the 
minds  of  all  the  Presbyters  in  every  part  of 
the  Church  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
to  be  considered  as  they  answer  the  inquiry. 
No  one  doubts  that  this  subject  has  been  ecu- 
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sidered  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
people,  ministers  and  laymen,  in  our  Chnrch. 
Therefore,  when  the  subject  is  presented,  it 
must  approach  these  people  in  snch  a  manner 
as  to  insure  its  fair  consideration,  present¬ 
ing  the  facts  so  clearly  that  men  will  be  able 
to  grasp  the  merits  of  the  case.  Only  thus 
will  it  be  possible  to  realize  a  satisfactory 
outcome  of  the  effort.  Therefore  the  original 
overture  must  be  wisely  drawn,  and  the  whole 
procedure  carefully  directed.  Thus  doing,  we 
should  be  able  in  a  year  or  so  to  know  the  real 
mind  of  the  whole  Church  touching  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Even  if  the  conclusion  were  not  satis¬ 
factory  to  some,  it  is  evident  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  would  be  immensely  profitable  to  the 
Church.  Time  may  be  necessary  for  a  final 
judgment  which  will  commend  itself  to  the 
substantial  majority  of  our  people.  I  for  oile 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  this  eflfort  made  to 
secure  the  judgment  of  our  Church  upon  this 
important  subject.  Meanwhile,  as  we  have 
individual  influence,  and  as  churches  here  and 
there  assert  a  certain  autonomy  in  regard  to 
their  order  of  service,  let  us  stand  first,  last 
and  always  for  that  great  and  vital  essential 
to  every  form  of  true  worship,  demanding 
that  it  shall  contribute  to  exalt  the  clear  truth 
concerning  the  salvation  of  the  soul  by  the 
grace  of  God.  For  thus  and  only  thus  will 
worship  accomplish  its  truest  blessings  among 
men,  serving  as  a  precious  means  of  grace,  in 
which  we  grow  into  the  likeness  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  and  give  increasing  glory  to  his  holy 
name. 

Nbw  Ydhk. 

THE  CHURCH  AT  VALDESE. 

The  “Modest  Appeal”  that  appeared  in  The 
Evangelist  last  winter  touched  many  hearts, 
aud  the  re«ponse  was  so  generous  that  Mr. 
Soulier,  tlie  pastor  of  the  little  mountain 
church  at  Valdese  N.  C. ,  returned  home  much 
encouraged.  Small  contributions  continued  to 
follow  him  there,  so  that  his  heart’s  ffesire 
and  that  of  his  people  was  accomplished,  and 
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the  clnirch  was  ready  for  dedication  on  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

The  long  anticipated  day  was  greeted  with 
mingled  feelings,  for  the  little  baby  boy  that 
had  brought  snch  joy  a  few  months  since  to 
the  pastor’s  childless  home  had  been  called 
back  to  his  heavenly  Father,  leaving  the  earthly 
parents  desolate  indeed.  The  opening  words  of 
the  pastor’s  address  show  how  his  heart  was 
torn: 

Dear  Pkiesds:  In  the  providence  of  God  I 
stand  before  yon  to-day  with  my  heart  filled 
with  two  feelings  diametrically  opposed— grief 
and  joy.  My  heart  is  still  bleeding  from  a 
recent  wound,  and  at  the  same  time  I  cannot 
help  greeting  with  joy  this  happy  day.  When 
I  think  of  my  sorrow  1  try  to  imitate  that  old 
servant  of  God  who  said:  “I  was  dnmb;  I 
opened  not  my  month,  because  thou  didst  it.  ’  ’ 


And  when  I  look  upon  this  house  of  prayer 
which  God  in  his  mercy  has  enabled  me  to 
build  for  my  people  I  say :  ‘  ‘  Bless  the  Lord,  O 
my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits.” 

He  followed  this  with  tender  words  of  wel¬ 
come  to  the  neighboring  pastors  and  friends 
who  had  come  to  rejoice  with  them  and  then 
went  on  to  show  that  the  Imildiug  means  that 
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their  colony  is  to  be  permanent.  “We  are  here 
to  stay  and  so  we  have  built  a  bouse  of  worship 
that  will  stay.”  “It  means  that  we  have  faith 
to  believe  in  the  future  growth  of  the  colony,” 
aud  “that  some  day  this  house  will  be  filled 
witli  Waldensian  worshipers.”  “It  means 
that  the  free  religion  of  Christ  is  as  dear  to 
us  as  it  w’as  to  our  fathers.  .  .  .  Yes,  in  spite 
of  all  our  failures  we  love  the  religion  of  our 
forefathers,  we  love  God’s  sanctuary,  aud  for 
this  reason  we  have  built  the  best  house  we 
could  for  him.  ” 

“It  means  that  while  we  will  never  forget 
our  native  country,  we  want  to  be  loyal  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens.  The  corner-stone  of  this  church 
was  laid  on  the  17th  of  February,  which  was 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  emancipation, 
and  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  most  fit¬ 
ting  to  dedicate  it  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the 
anniversary  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Yes,  we  have  cast  in  our  lot  with 
you ;  you  may  well  rely  upon  us ;  for  every 
Waldensian  will  be  true  to  the  glorious  flag 
which  is  untolded  to-day  in  front  of  our 
church  ”  The  brief  address  closed  with  a 
word  of  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  who  had  helped 
them,  and  wishes  that  each  of  their  many 
benefactors  “could  witness  the  intense  joy  of 
a  poor  people  to  whom  they  have  given  a  house 
of  worship.  The  Lord  knows  that  the  song  of 
every  Waldensian  heart  to-day  is  this,  ‘Blessed 
b*  the  I.ord,  who  daily  loadeth  us  with  bene¬ 
fits,  even  the  God  of  our  salvation.’ 

Mr.  Soulier  s  own  heart  was  too  heavy  to 
seii'l  us  the  promised  account  of  the  day  and 
the  service.s,  but  a  friend  who  was  present  aud 
whose  heart  is  in  the  work  of  the  school  there, 
sends  us  tbe.se  pictures  of  the  pretty  church 
aud  of  the  devoted  people  for  whom  it  was 
built,  and  thus  describes  the  scene: 

The  Fourth  of  July  in  Valdese  was  surely  a 
happy  day,  although  the  weather  looked  gloomy 
in  the  morning;  toward  noon,  the  sky  cleared 
as  though  in  sympathy  with  the  Waldensians 
in  their  great  joy.  It  was  the  day  that  their 
beautiful  church  would  be  dedicated,  and  no 
wonder  the  women  in  their  best  coifs  and 
the  men  in  their  Sunday  suits  came  from  all 
directions  looking  so  happy. 

In  the  fall  of  1895  I  witnessed  the  first  cart¬ 
load  of  stone  dumped  for  the  erection  of  the 
temple;  and  my  being  there  for  the  dedication 
gave  me  great  joy.  The  services  were  very 
impressive,  several  ministers  from  other  places 
being  present,  and  we  had  a  crammed  chnrch, 
so  many  friends  came  to  rejoice  with  the 


Vandois.  The  singing  was  very  good,  the 
hymns  being  sung  in  three  languages. 

As  the  children,  after  Mr.  Soulier’s  address, 
sang  the  third  and  fourth  verses  of  “America,  ” 
I  felt  very  proud  of  what  our  school  had  ac¬ 
complished  and  doubly  sure  that  we  should 
make  of  those  dear  children  good  Christian 
American  citizens.  Several  of  our  boys  have 
gone  to  the  war,  and  one  was  wounded  at 
.Manila.  Two  of  these  Waldensian  boys  who 
wanted  to  enlist  in  the  army,  not  knowing 
whom  to  address  for  information,  wrote 
■  iirectly  to  President  McKinley  and  asked  him 
f  ir  details,  and  be,  like  the  good  man  that  he 
i-i,  directed  Secretary  Long  to  answer,  who 
wrote  a  mo.st  kind  and  encouraging  letter  to 
ihe  boys  which  is  now  treasured  by  them  as  a 
precious  relic. 

The  neighboring  mountaineers  are  surprised 
to  see  such  a  beautiful  church  and  it  will  be  a 
l)!essing  for  them  if  they  help  to  fill  it.  The 
generous  answer  to  Mr.  Soulier’s  appeal  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  complete  the  church,  so  that 
many  a  city  would  be  proud  of  it.  It  looks  so 
beautiful  as  it  stands  there  near  the  old 
weather  beaten  frame  houses,  that  one  feels 
like  going  inside  to  find  safety  from  the  storms 
of  life. 

We  expect  to  build  our  schoolhouse  in  a  lot 
that  has  been  given  to  us  near  the  church.  We 
have  a  very  good  plan  for  it  and  we  shall  build 
as  soon  as  we  can  procure  the  money.  Our 
present  school-room  is  so  near  the  railroad 
track  that  the  teachers  are  in  continual  fear  of 
some  child  being  run  over. 

The  death  of  dear  baby  Willie  has  made  all 
of  us  sad.  His  sweet  baby  voice  was  not  heard 
in  the  chnrch  the  day  of  the  dedication,  but 
he  probably  was  there  with  the  angels  of  the 
Lord  to  praise  his  father’s  work.  M.  G.  G. 

THE  DETROIT  CONVENTION. 

The  eighte3nth  annual  convention  of  the 
Christian  Enleavor  societies  of  the  world  has 
come  and  gone.  Under  the  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  various  committees,  a  “white 
city”  was  raised  in  the  very  heart  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  part  of  Detroit.  Two  great  tents,  each 
seating  ten  thousand  persons,  were  occupied 
by  the  vast  audiences,  and  a  multitude  of 
smaller  tabernacles  provided  hospital  facilities, 
eating-places  and  everything  needed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  great  crowds  iu  attend¬ 
ance.  Such  an  enormous  gathering  of  Christian 
young  people,  from  every  church  and  every 
land  is  certainly  one  of  the  signs  and  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  times.  No  one  could  look 
over  those  great  audiences  without  being  im¬ 
pressed  wi^h  the  earnestness  of  those  who  had 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  land  to  consult 
together  about  Christian  work,  and  receive  in¬ 
spiration  for  Christian  living. 

The  international  character  of  the  gathering 
was  more  marked  than  ever  before  and  the 
present  feeling  toward  England  found  frequent 
and  hearty  expression.  The  American  flag  and 
the  British  standard  were  draped  together 
above  the  platform,  and  “God  Save  the  Queen” 
was  sung  as  heartily  as  “America.”  It  was 
evident  that  the  British  delegates  had  the 
hearts  of  all,  and  every  allusi'^n  to  the  mother 
country  was  greeted  with  rapturous  applause. 
At  the  last  meeting  a  telegram  was  read  from 
the  peace  conference  in  session  at  The  Hague, 
giving  for  the  first  time  the  information  that 
they  had  agreed  upon  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  Intense 
interest  in  foreign  missions  was  manifest. 
Mr.  Eddy  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement, 
our  own  Robert  E.  Speer,  and  men  from  the 
foreign  field  electrified  thousands  with  their 
thrilling  appeals. 

Daring  the  convention,  each  denomination 
represented  held  its  own  rallies.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  gathering  was  in  the  Fort  Street  Chnrch, 
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Dr.  Hamlin  of  Washington  presiding.  Dr.  ' 
Jennings  of  the  First  Chnrch,  Secretary  Baer, 
Drs.  Walker  and  Stewart  being  the  speakers. 
On  Sunday  every  pnlpit  was  open  to  the  visi¬ 
tors,  and  snch  men  as  Bishop  Vincent,  Presi¬ 
dent  Barrows,  Wayland  Hoyt,  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Jefferson,  Clarence  A.  Barbour,  Charles  M. 
Sheldon,  Bishop  Fallows,  Dr.  J.  W.  Chapman, 
Robert  E.  Speer  and  many  others,  preached  to 
crowded  congregations. 

The  “Quiet  Hour”  gathered  thousands  of 
delegates  each  morning  for  worship  and  medi¬ 
tation,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Chapman.  The  dangers  attending  snch  vast 
gatherings  were  largely  prevented,  and  their 
spiritual  tone  kept  up  by  these  hours  spent 
quietly  before  God.  At  the  closing  meetings 
on  Monday  evening,  the  pleas  of  Dr.  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Baer  for  deeper  consecration  were  im¬ 
pressive  and  solemn,  while  in  the  other  tent 
Bishop  Vincent  and  Dr.  Clark  led  the  thoughts 
and  stirred  the  hearts  of  thousands. 

Our  own  Chnrch  was  well  represented  in  the 
convention.  Beside,  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Society,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Chapman  of 
New  York;  Stewart  of  Auburn;  Walker  of  Los 
Angeles;  Spencer  of  Alma,  Mich.  ;  Paden  of 
Salt  Lake  City ;  Spooner  of  Camden,  N.  J.  ; 
Smith  of  Bay  City,  Mich.  ;  Bronson  of  Sag¬ 
inaw,  Mich.,  and  others  were  upon  the  pro¬ 
gram.  All  of  our  churches  in  Detroit  opened 
their  doors  freely,  and  on  Saturday  evening 
entertained  the  state  delegations  assigned  to 
them.  The  First  Chnrch  entertained  the  New 
Yorkers,  Westminster  had  Ohio,  while  Trum¬ 
bull  Avenue  took  care  of  the  Michigan 
delegation,  numbering  four  thousand  persons. 
The  committees  having  the  convention  in 
charge  contained  representatives  of  all  our 
Detroit  congregations.  Dr.  Jennings  was  vice- 
chairman;  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Clark  headed  the 
committee  on  music,  and  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Barr 
that  on  pulpit  supply ;  while  laymen  from  others 
of  our  churches  were  on  all  the  committees. 

The  one  man  who  attracted  the  most  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest  was  undoubtedly  the  Rev. 
C.  M.  Sheldon  of  Topeka,  the  famous  author 
of  “In  His  Steps.”  No  building  was  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  crowds  who 
thronged  to  hear  him.  The  newspapers  gave 
conspicuous  mention  to  the  fact  that  he  walked 
three  miles  on  Sunday  to  his  preaching  ap¬ 
pointment,  rather  than  u'e  the  street  car.  The 
question,  “What  would  Jesus  do?”  was  heard 
on  every  side,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Christian  Endeavor,  to  “do  whatever 
he  would  have  me  do,”  had  found  a  new  and 
powerful  representative.  It  is  certainly  a 
healthful  sign  that  six  millions  of  people  have 
bought  a  book  whose  purpose  it  is  to  lead  men 
to  do  as  Jesus  would  do.  Mr.  Sheldon  im¬ 
pressed  every  one  as  a  modest  and  earnest  man, 
who,  because  he  had  no  thought  of  self-aggran¬ 
dizement,  has  become  famous  as  an  instructor 
in  Christian  truth. 

While  the  attendance  at  the  convention  was 
not  all  that  had  been  hoped,  over  twenty 
thousand  delegates  were  registered,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Secretary  Baer,  a  larger  proporton  of 
them  attended  the  meetings  than  of  the  fifty- 
four  thousand  who  went  to  Boston  in  ’96. 
That  this  great  gathering  has  been  a  blessing 
to  those  who  attended  it ;  that  it  left  a  deep 
impression  of  spiritual  things  upon  the  churches 
and  in  the  city,  is  very  manifest.  If  there  be 
no  disastrous  reaction,  and  no  exhaustion  fol¬ 
lowing  upon  extraordinary  exertion,  then  indeed 
the  work  and  the  expense  will  be  fully  justi¬ 
fied.  W.  S.  J. 


NATURE. 

Denis  Wortman. 

What  is  the  Ocean  for,  and  what  the  Land, 
But  GK)d’8  First  Bible  ready  at  our  hand. 
That  we  his  Second  better  understand  ? 
Sacobbtie8-on-Hudbon,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MEDIEVAL  EMPIRE.* 

This  work  does  not  come  into  comparison 
with  Bryce’s  “  Holy  Roman  Empire,  ”  except 
possibly  in  one  or  two  minor  points.  Mr. 
Fisher  makes  no  attempt  to  cover  the  whole 
field  or  to  trace  the  whole  course  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  from  its  dim  medieval  origin 
to  its  downfall. 

His  purpose  is  to  enter  more  deeply,  if  also 
more  narrowly,  into  the  life  of  medieval  society 
and  to  study  the  working  of  the  imperial  idea 
“during  that  portion  of  medieval  history 
when,  having  assumed  a  definite  theological 
shape,  it  operated  as  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  Germany  and  Italy”  (p.  10). 

From  this  point  of  view  these  two  volumes 
will  merit  a  warm  welcome  from  students  of 
medieval  history.  They  will  not  find  them¬ 
selves  swamped  in  elaborate  detail,  but  in  the 
leading  of  a  guide  whose  eye  is  fastened  on  the 
practical  working  and  social  value  of  the  im¬ 
perial  idea  as  he  finds  it  operating  down  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  say  to  the  death 
of  Conrad  IV.  in  1262. 

Our  author  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the 
definition  and  survival  of  the  imperial  idea 
which  is  unavoidably  a  recapitulation  of  the 
points  covered  by  Mr.  Bryce,  but  is  quite 
essential  to  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  as 
being  the  definition  of  the  imperial  idea,  and 
as  showing  why  it  survived  at  all  and  why  it 
was  revived  with  the  empire  itself  A.  D.  932. 

The  second  chapter  is  a  study  of  the  races 
of  Germany  in  their  essential  homogeneity  and 
treats  us  to  an  interesting  twelfth-century 
sketch  of  the  German  tribes.  The  author  then 
passes  to  the  consideration  of  what  it  was 
which  sustained  the  idea  of  German  unity 
after  the  death  of  Conrad,  the  Franconian,  in 
919.  This  review  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  course  of  events  was  not  shaped  by  antag¬ 
onism  between  north  and  south  nor  by  tribal 
jealousies  as  much  as  by  the  vague  traditional, 
but  potent,  operation,  sometimes  stronger, 
sometimes  weaker,  of  the  imperial  idea  and 
the  desire  for  German  dominion  which  was 
its  essential  feature. 

Mr.  Fisher  directs  attention  in  the  following 
chapters  to  a  number  of  special  topics,  such  as 
the  development  of  law  or  legislature  in  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  imperial  period;  the  place 
and  influence  of  the  imperial  court  in  the 
development  of  German  law ;  the  comparative 
views  of  the  Roman  and  German  jurists,  as  to 
the  development  of  royal  prerogative;  the 
variations  of  fact  and  theory  and  the  amount 
of  direct  influence  the  empire  had  on  the 
development  of  law. 

The  following  chapter  is  an  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  attempt  to  trace  the  different  rules  as 
to  inheritance  to  their  source  and  show  the 
influence  of  the  imperial  idea  on  inheritance. 
It  gives  a  clue  to  the  reasons  for  the  prevalence 
of  primogeniture  in  England  where  feudalism 
was  stronger  than  in  Germany. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
entire  work  is  that  on  the  imperial  finance, 
with  its  exemplary  specimen  of  the  govern, 
mental  account-keeping  of  the  period.  These 
are  matters  which  appeal  powerfully  to  modem 
readers  and  lead  up  to  an  immediate  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  meaning.  They  show  what  was 
involved  in  the  alliance  between  chnrch  and 
state,  how  far  the  ecclesiastical  idea  entered 
into  the  support  of  the  whole  imperial  system, 
and  how  far  the  Roman  system  survived  in 
Rome.  How  strong  these  ideas  were  in  Ger¬ 
many  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  “ever 
since  the  Germanic  invasions  there  were  few 
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more  profitable  investments  of  capital  than  the 
building  of  a  church.”  The  king  or  prince 
drew  the  most  important  part  of  his  revenue 
from  ecclesiastical  foundations.  He  could  put 
a  slave  into  the  benefice  and  force  the  villeins 
to  attend.  He  could  sell  the  church,  dismiss 
or  flog  the  priest,  make  him  serve  his  table, 
keep  his  dogs  or  watch  his  sheep.  When  he 
died  the  chnrch  might  be  divided  among  the 
heirs  and  they  might  disagree  as  to  the  priest 
to  be  appointed.  At  the  Council  of  Mainz  in 
832,  four  rival  priests  were  reported  as  repre¬ 
senting  four  rival  heirs  and  ofliciating  simul¬ 
taneously  at  the  four  corners  of  the  same  altar. 

Imperialism  in  Germany  never  succeeded  in 
relieving  itself  of  these  abuses  nor  in  develop¬ 
ing  anything  like  a  cheap  and  popular  system 
of  justice.  There  was  no  general  scheme  of 
taxation.  Government  was  the  personal  func¬ 
tion  of  the  prince  and  the  revenues  which  sup¬ 
ported  it  were  derived  from  private  sources. 
The  revenues  from  royal  or  imperial  justice 
were  never  large.  They  came  from  safe  con¬ 
ducts,  market  grants,  inheritance  permits, 
rights  to  coin  money,  taxation  of  Jews,  family 
lands,  monasteries,  churches  and  the  interest 
the  prince  held  in  ecclesiastical  foundations. 

Mr.  Fisher’s  work  studies  the  subject  on 
most  of  its  important  social  relations,  snch  as 
that  of  the  empire  to  the  German  nobility,  to 
the  church  in  Germany,  and  following  the 
southern  expansion  of  the  empire  into  Italy, 
reviews  its  relation  to  the  social  and  munici¬ 
pal  life  of  that  country. 

It  is  a  slow  process  of  change  and  develop¬ 
ment  which  we  follow  in  these  volumes.  It 
is,  in  one  aspect,  as  our  author  remarks,  a 
constant  enforcement  of  Voltaire’s  saying  that 
“the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  neither  holy, 
nor  Roman,  nor  an  empire,  ’  ’  but  in  another  it 
shows  how  the  Roman  imperial  ideal  survived 
in  the  papacy  and  how,  by  degrees,  the  ideal 
which  the  Germanic  princes  apprehended  in 
the  faintest  fraction  of  its  reality  penetrated 
the  minds  of  men  and  developed  their  civili¬ 
zation  and  its  great  social  and  political  institu¬ 
tions.  That  imperial  idea  was  at  once  the  ruin 
and  the  salvation  of  Germany.  It  led  to  the 
fall  of  the  medieval  empire.  It  led  to  troubles 
yet  deeper  and  wider.  But  in  this  case,  as 
in  others,  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  is  worth  much 
wherever  it  may  lead.  It  was  this  movement 
which  first  lit  the  flames  of  political  debate 
which  have  been  burning  ever  since.  As  Mr. 
Fisher  very  justly  observes,  ‘  ‘  The  idea  of  the 
contractual  theory  of  the  monarchy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  on  the 
other,  springs  from  these  obscure  ecclesiastical 
tracts  which  were  written  during  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV. 
The  question  of  the  relation  between  church 
and  state  was  one  which  was  unknown  to 
antiquity.  But  it  was  raised  throughout  Latin 
Christendom,  in  every  living  issue  between 
patron  and  incumbent,  in  every  contest  be¬ 
tween  king  and  clergy,  and  lastly  in  a  most 
conspicuous  way  in  the  struggle  between  the 
empire  and  the  papacy.  It  was  around  this, 
the  most  conspicuous  struggle,  that  the  politi¬ 
cal  literature  of  western  Europe  was  gathered.  ” 

A  HtSTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE,  During  the 
Babylonian,  Persian  and  Greek  Periods. 
By  Charles  Foster  Kent  Ph.  D.  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  History,  Brown 
University.  New  York;  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1899.  12mo.,  pp.  xx.,  380. 

11.26  net. 

This  is  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of 
Professor  Kent’s  History  of  the  Jewish  People. 
The  work  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of 
what  the  anthor  considers  the  latest  and 
best  critical  opinion.  For  the  third  volume, 
this  is  not  the  opinion  of  Euenen  and  Well- 
hausen,  but  that  of  writers  compared  with 
whom  Euenen  and  Wellhansen  are  old  fash¬ 
ioned  conservatives.  Professor  Kent  has  done 
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his  work  with  care.  One’s  estimate  of  its 
Talue  will  depend  mainly  on  his  estimate  of 
the  critical  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  principal  source  for  the  postexilian 
period  is  of  course  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  These  books  Professor  Kent  re¬ 
gards  as  having  been  written  by  a  person 
whom  he  styles  “the  chronicler,’’  who  w’as 
also  the  author  of  the  Biblical  books  of  Chroni¬ 
cles.  He  thinks  that  the  chronicler  probably 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century 
B. C.  (p.  102),  and  that  he  used  as  sources 
certain  memoirs  of  Ezra  and  of  Nehemiah  (pp. 
108,  119)  and  certain  secondary  Aramaic  writ¬ 
ings,  some  of  which  were  based  on  public 
documents.  These  sources  Professor  Kent  re¬ 
gards  as  of  considerable  historical  value,  but 
the  statements  of  the  chronicler  he  regards  as 
worth  little,  though  he  absolves  him  from  the 
charge  of  intentional  deception. 

On  the  basis  of  these  critical  opinions.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kent  builds  up  a  view  of  the  history 
quite  different  from  that  given  in  the  Bible. 
He  says,  for  example,  that  the  building  of  the 
temple  was  not  begun  in  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
but  in  the  time  of  Darius,  and  not  by  Jews 
returning  from  exile,  but  by  Jews  who  had 
been  bom  and  reared  in  Palestine.  He  says 
that  there  was  no  return  from  the  exile,  to 
amount  to  anything,  till  the  time  of  Nehe¬ 
miah  ;  that  Ezra  followed  Nehemiah,  instead 
of  preceding  him ;  that  Ezra  came  up  not  in 
458  B.C.,  but  several  decades  later.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  readable,  but  its  readers  will  have 
to  choose  between  its  author  and  the  “chroni¬ 
cler,’’  and  their  approval  of  the  volume  will 
depend  upon  the  choice  they  make. 

Richard  Carvel.  By  Winston  Churchill. 
With  Illustrations  by  Carlton  S.  Chapman 
and  Malcolm  Fraser.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1899. 

This  story,  told  in  the  first  person,  purports 
to  be  the  recollections  of  one  Richard  Carvel. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Maryland  before  the 
revolution,  whence  it  shifts  back  and  forth 
to  London.  Those  w'ere  stirring  times  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  revolution  in  which  the  hero 
plays  a  thrilling  part  under  Paul  Jones.  While 
at  first  the  action  is  somewhat  slow,  the  reader 
needs  but  to  have  a  little  patience,  and  he  will 
find  it  moving  fast  enough  and  his  pulse  quick¬ 
ening  with  it.  Once  the  excitement  begins,  it 
is  sustained  to  the  end.  The  author  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  quiet  colonial  life  in  anti- 
revolutionary  days,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  London  swells  among  whom  our  hero  is 
thrown.  Burke,  Walpole,  Fox  all  figure  in 
this  story,  and  are  real  people  acting  and  speak¬ 
ing  as  one  would  imagine  they  might  do. 

The  book  is  long,  over  five  hundred  pages ; 
but,  the  introduction  once  through,  every  other 
chapter  is  brimful  of  action  and  excitement. 
The  transformation  of  Paul  Jones  is  a  fine  piece 
of  character  drawing  which  brings  the  old  sea 
dog  before  us  in  a  very  winning  and  attractive 
light.  _ 

BOOK  NOTES. 

We  always  read  Frank  Preston  Steams  with 
a  high  degree  of  stimulus.  We  expect  to  be 
pleased,  we  expect  to  be  stirred  up  and  we 
expect  to  exercise  in  full  play  the  enjoyable 
faculty  of  dissent.  We  have  had  all  these 
emotions  and  all  these  enjoyments  in  perasing 
his  volume  of  essays.  The  Real  and  Ideal  in 
Literature.  He  is  an  idealist  in  literature  and 
we  love  him  for  that.  He  appreciates  the 
function  of  realism  and  we  like  him  for  that. 
He  has  his  own  ideas  and  convictions  and 
writes  them  down  in  good  literary  English  and 
what  can  we  ask  better  than  that?  The  volume 
opens  with  a  series  of  essays  on  the  “Real 
and  Ideal  in  Literature,”  “Classic  and  Roman¬ 
tic,”  “Romance,  Humor  and  Realism,”  “The 
Modem  Novel,”  etc.  in  all  of  which  he  shows 
hims.elf  a  free,  independent  and  strong  thinker 


with  something  to  fay  on  the  literature  of 
the  age  which  is  well  worth  reading.  (G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  11.25.) 

Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside,  by  Paul  Lawrence 
Dunbar,  has  already  found  its  way  to  many  a 
hearthside.  There  is  a  singing  quality  in  the 
poems  that  makes  them  linger  in  the  memory. 
They  are  charming  for  their  variety  in  subject 
and  verse  form  and  the  easy  natural  How  of 
words  that  seem  to  fit  the  theme.  Mr.  Dunbar 
seems  to  be  at  his  best  in  negro  dialect.  He 
writes  in  sympathy  and  touch  with  the  poeti¬ 
cal  feeling  of  his  own  race.  A  number  of  the 
other  verses  suggest  hints  of  O.  W.  Holmes 
or  J.  W.  Curtis.  There  is  no  thought  of  imi¬ 
tation,  but  only  a  ripple  on  the  memory. 
There  seems  to  be  a  touch  of  Burns  in  this: 

*  ‘Just  whistle  a  hit  If  the  day  be  dark 
And  tiie  sky  be  overcast. 

If  mute  be  tbe  voice  of  the  piping  lark 
Why  pipe  your  own  small  blast  ” 

Mr.  Dunbar  has  the  singer’s  gift,  not  always 
however  in  full  command.  His  verses  vary  as 
to  finish  and  metre,  yet  their  sprightliness  and 
spring  give  them  unfailing  attraction.  (Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.  1899. ) 

The  perennial  life  of  The  Confessions  of  Saint 
Augustine  shows  how  deep  a  hold  the  book  has 
on  the  Church.  The  latest  edition  is  edited 
by  Arthur  Simons,  who  has  given  it  the  addi¬ 
tional  value  of  a  very  good  introduction  and 
biographical  note.  (Walter  Scott,  London; 
Scribners,  New  York.  ) 

The  bound  volume  of  the  Century  Illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine  for  the  six  months  from  No¬ 
vember,  1898,  to  April,  1899,  inclusive.  The 
older  The  Century  becomes,  the  more  wonder¬ 
ful  it  grows  as  the  great  epitome  and  reflection 
of  the  art,  science,  civilization  of  the  world 
and  to  some  extent  of  its  moral  life,  its  work 
and  play,  its  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  hous¬ 
ing,  with  a  general  assurance  playing  around 
its  horizon  that  if  any  heathens  or  barbarians 
remain  they  also  will  be  caught  for  exhibition 
and  exposition  in  its  pages. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Self-Culture  Magazine  for  July,  published  at 
Akron,  O.,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  month. 

Harrier's  Weekly  brings  to  an  untimely  end 
the  mischievous  little  story  that  “Nothing  to 
Wear”  is  not  William  Allen  Butler’s  work, 
but  must  be  ascribed  to  a  certain  Miss  Peck. 
This  would  be  an  amusing  inversion  of  Mr. 
Donelly’s  method — Shakespeare  was  a  poor  un¬ 
known.  He  never  did  anything.  Therefore 
Bacon  wrote  his  poems.  Happily  Mr.  Butler 
lives  and  claims  his  own  work  in  the  new  edition. 

The  Sunshine  Society  started  a  few  years  ago 
by  Mrs.  Westover  Alden,  in  The  Tribune,  has 
lately  elected  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Seward  of 
“Don’t  Worry”  fame,  vice-president,  the  first 
taste  of  whose  devotion  to  what  has  already 
become  a  popular  movement  is  the  little 
brochure,  Ritlected  Sunshine,  published  by  the 
society,  with  a  brief  history  of  its  work,  its 
purpose  and  methods,  constitution  and  by-laws. 
It  is  in  keeping  with  the  society’s  name  and 
purpose,  seeing  that  sunshine  is  free,  that  the 
membership  fee  is  not  in  money  but  kind  action. 

A  new  Monthly  Periodical  of  Letters,  East 
and  West,  under  the  editorial  direction  of 
William  Aspinwall  Bradley  and  George  Sidney 
Heilman  is  to  appear  this  autumn.  Many  at¬ 
tractions  are  promised.  It  is  to  be  a  quarto  in 
size  with  thirty-two  d^ble  column  pages  of 
reading  matter,  made  as  attractive  as  good 
paper,  type,  taste  and  workmanship  can  make 
it  without  pictures,  heliotypes  or  illustrations 
of  any  kind — a  purely  literary  magazine  stand¬ 
ing  on  its  literary  merits  and  composed  of  good 
stories,  good  verse,  good  essays,  and  good  lit¬ 
erary  discussion  of  living  topics.  Special  pains 
will  be  taken  to  bring  forward  young  writers, 
to  avoid  fads  and  cliques  and  to  be  bright  and 
sensible.  Mr.  Stedman,  Brander  Mathews  and 
other  litterateurs  allow  their  names  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  new  project. 

The  last  Collier’s  Weekly  has  an  account  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  at  Detroit 
by  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark  with  some  striking 
illustrations  of  the  White  City. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  E.  Chapin. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  Empire  State,  in 
the  Oriskany  valley,  is  a  beautiful  village 
which  men  from  New  England  founded  a  little 
over  a  hundred  years  ago ;  a  small  stone  shaft 
in  the  village  park  gives  the  date  178(5.  Many 
years  before  those  sons  of  New  England  sought 
homes  by  the  Oriskany,  one  of  their  most  ear¬ 
nest  and  zealous  teachers  and  missionaries  had 
penetrated  its  forestk.  It  was  Samuel  Kirkland. 

“As  the  sun  cometh  in  the  morning,  so  he 
came  from  the  East  in  17(56,  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  my  people  and  to  clothe  us  with  the 
ight  of  God.”  Thus  of  him  spake  a  descend 
ant  of  that  famous  old  Indian  chief  Skenaudoa. 
Kirkland’s  mission  to  educate  and  Christianize 
the  Oneidas  did  not  bear  the  immediate  fruit 
he  had  hoped,  nor  was  its  perpetuated  work 
what  he  had  conceived;  but  from  its  direct, 
persistent,  and  permanent  influences  came 
Hamilton  Oneida  Academy.  The  foundation 
was  laid  in  1793.  Lack  of  funds  caused  delay, 
yet  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Kirkland  sur¬ 
mounted  all  obstacles  and  in  1797  the  school 
was  opened,  and  in  1812  was  chartered  Hamil¬ 
ton  College. 

The  period  covered  by  the  administration  of 
its  first  eight  presidents  was  seventy-eight 
years  and  among  them  was  not  one  of  its  own 
graduates.  The  faculty  on  the  other  hand  for 
more  than  half  a  century  has  been  very  largely 
chosen  from  its  graduates.  From  1890  an  in¬ 
terim  of  nearly  two  years  w’as  filled  by  Prof. 
Edward  North  as  acting  president.  At  that 
time  it  was  said  in  figure:  “The  trustees  like 
the  magnetic  needle  turned  to  the  North — our 
North.”  His  wise  and  loving  administration 
guided  the  college  safely  during  those  trying 
hours.  Finally,  when  the  time  was  ripe  for 
choice,  the  college  called  as  its  ninth  president 
one  of  its  own  sons,  the  Rev.  Melancthon 
Woolsey  Stryker,  of  the  class  of  ’72. 

The  earnest  plea  of  President  Stryker’s  in¬ 
augural  was  not  only  a  statement  of  needs,  but 
a  prophecy  of  the  results  of  a  five-year  “long 
pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together.  ’  ’ 
The  present  administration  has  been  marked  by 
buildings  erected  and  equipped,  by  the  rallying 
of  the  alumni  to  a  forward  movement  for  the 
college.  President  Stryker  “has  gathered  the 
alumni,  as  no  preceding  president  ever  did,  into 
a  compact  working  force.  ’  ’  His  character  has 
that  rare  combination  to  please  and  win  by 
gentleness,  and  by  masterfulness  to  sweep  all  be¬ 
fore  him,  if  need  be.  As  president  he  is  heartily 
supported  by  an  able  and  loyal  faculty  and  a 
wise  board  of  trustees ;  as  a  leader,  he  has  the 
following  of  Hamilton’s  sons. 

Hamilton  is  to-day  in  the  forefront  of  Ameri¬ 
can  small  colleges  and  able  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition: 
“The  small  college  is  the  best  place  for  the 
developing  and  training  of  life  and  character.  ’  ’ 

To  those  who  persistently  keep  in  the  wind¬ 
ing  path  up  College  Hill  and  climb  to  the  top, 
a  wonderful  vista  of  valley,  village  and  distant 
hills  reaches  far  away;  but  the  reward  is 
greater,  for  a  college  campus  of  ninety  acres  is 
at  hsmd.  The  shade  is  classic,  for  ’neath  the 
ancient  trees  and  by  the  winding  walks  are 
class  memorials,  columns,  seats  and  pillars, 
and  even  a  globe  of  tbe  round  earth  is  here, 
each  bearing  a  classic  motto  and  the  year  of 
a  class.  This  campus  is  a  memorial  of  park 
and  landscape  to  its  inceptors  and  for  a  long 
time  guardians,  A.  D.  Gridley,  Oren  Root 
Sr.  and  Professor  Peters— who  was  ever  after 
the  heart  of  that  old  poet  by  the  Rhine, 

“  Who  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden. 

Stars  that  in  earth's  Armament  do  shine.” 

A  small  world,  having  all  tbe  phases  of  the 
great  world’s  life,  is  on  this  campus.  When  a 
student  — and  to  this  day— to  me  the  most 
prominent  and  significant  building  there  is  the 
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chapel.  It  retains  its  well-known  outline  and  certain  extent  here  is  common  meeting  gronud  given,  the  classical  and  the  Latin  scientific, 
symmetry,  yet  re-spired  and  with  a  new  and  socially,  which  satisfies  a  need  very  apparent,  as  The  college  exi)enses  are  moderate ;  prudence 
mellow-toned  bell,  but  wtthin,  great  changes  the  dormitory  life  has  been  so  largely  super-  and  economy  are  encouraged  virtues ;  personal 
have  been  wrought;  “a  mosaic  it  is  of  gifts  of  ceded  by  the  chapter-house  life.  worth  and  honest  scholarship  receive  recogni- 

loyal  sous.”  One  remodeled  its  interior,  and  The  quadrangle  on  the  west  of  the  campus  tion  and  appreciation.  If  we  agree  with 
it  is  a  place  of  Domsie’s  plea  for  Geordie  Hoo,  in  “Beside  the 

Bonnie  Brier  Bush,”  “A’am  thinking  with 
auld  John  Knox  that  ilka  scholar  is  something 
added  to  the  richin  of  the  commonwealth, '  ’ 
then  surely  Hamilton  has  bestowed  greatly 
upon  this  nation. 

ADMITTED  FACTS. 

Rev.  S.  T,  Thompson. 

A  late  editorial  in  The  Evangelist  quotes, 
“To  hold  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  in  any 
respect  historically  inaccurate  is  to  oppose  the 
teaching  of  the  Confession.”  And  then  fol¬ 
lows,  “Now  with  regard  to  this  statement  it 
is  evident  that  the  qneston  is  solely  one  of  fact. 

.  .  .  There  is  no  sin  in  ‘holding’  that  the 
Scriptures  contain  historical  errors,  if  they  do. 

.  .  .  Facts  are  stubborn  things.  ’  ’ 

Is  there  not  here  a  most  grave  misapprehen¬ 
sion.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  The 
Evangelist  deliberately  misrepresents.  In  sim¬ 
ple  verity,  does  anybody  doubt,  or  question 

Tounaings  rne  the  ” facts  f”  Dr.  Green  is  quoted  as  fully 

students  meet,  root  ham,  op  science,  Hamilton  college  admitting  at  least  one  “fact.”  No  doubt  he  is 

not  only  at  too  honorable  a  man  not  to  admit  every  “/act.  ” 

morning  prayers  and  the  Sunday  morning  ser-  is  now  marked  by  two  buildings  of  noble  and  There  are  errors  in  our  Bibles,  of  any  and  every 
vice,  with  the  inspiring  and  vision  filled  sermon;  classic  architecture,  erected  and  dedicated  in  version,  of  any  and  every  text.  The  sole  con - 
but  here  they  meet  in  the  service  of  the  Holy  1897,  the  Hall  of  Languages,  the  gift  of  Mr.  tention  is  as  to  what  the  “/acts,”  the  "errors" 
Communion,  and  to  this  place  they  have  been  Harper  H.  Benedict  of  New  York  City,  and  the  teach.  The  higher  critics  contend  that  those 
called  by  the  “  last  and  the  first”  of  life.  They  Root  Hall  of  Science,  erected  by  the  Hon.  c/rars  prove  that  the  author  of  the  writing  in 
were  so  called  last  spring  when  all  that  “was  Elihu  Root  of  New  York  City,  as  memorial  to  which  they  are  found  himself  wrote  the 
earth”of  young  John  Terrett,  of  the  class  of  1903,  his  father,  the  late  Prof.  Owen  Root.  Much  errors. 

Professor  Terrett’s  son,  was  borne  thither.  Of  spur  and  impetus  to  faithful  and  earnest  work  Others,  who  oppose  the  higher  critics,  take 

him  the  president  said  in  beautiful  tribute;  is  given  by  a  system  of  generous  prizes  and  the  ground  just  as  strongly  and  firmly  that 
“He  was  the  first  to  enter  the  class  of  1903,  scholarships  in  every  department  and  by  the  those  errors  are  only  proof  of  faulty  transcrip- 
and  the  first  to  graduate.”  Of  this  sacred  valuable  Root  fellowship  in  Physical  Science,  tion.  Is  it  not  foolhardy,  then,  for  any  one  to 
place  many  a  one  will  say  in  later  years,  “I  Physical  training  and  athletics  are  properly  say  that  each  party  has  not  very  good  and  very 
was  born  there.”  The  religious  life  of  the  developed  by  the  Soper  Gymnasium  and  the  strong  grounds  for  their  inferences.  Their 
college  seems  to  one  who  has  returned  often  Stuben  Field,  on  which  two  grand  stands  have  difference  is  not  as  to  the  fact,  but  as  to  the 
as  deep,  true,  manly  and  spiritual.  been  erected  by  the  alumni  of  the  college.  The  inferences  only. 

The  old  buildings  which  the  older  alumni  new  pennant  of  “blue  and  buff”  waves  here  The  traditional  view  is  that  the  errors  are 

will  always  cherish  in  memory  remain,  yet  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm  on  gay  field  days,  but  errors  of  transcription.  Is  it  not  most 
many  of  them  changed,  renewed.  Old  Middle  and  on  other  college  fields,  more  and  more  obvious  that  this  view  cannot  be  overthrown 
Gollege  is  now  the  splendid  Soper  Gymnasium,  frequently,  triumphantly  waves  to  announce  till  some  "fact,"  not  inference,  ho  found  to 
North  College  is  rather  modernized,  while  Hamilton’s  victories.  overthrow  it.  The  only  ultimate  fact  in  the 

South  and  the  Observatory  speak  of  the  honored  The  Fraternity  is  a  good  institution  here  case  that  is  possible  is  the  original  writing- 
past.  The  Library  is  modern  and  ample.  To  and,  balanced  by  loyal  college  and  class  spirit.  But  all  critics.  High,  Low,  and  Medium, 

will  continue  freely,  fully  admit  that,  as  yet,  no  such  "fact" 
to  exert  strong  has  been  found.  Nor  is  there  now  any  hope 
infiuence inthe  of  finding  one  such  "fact.” 
making  of  a  If,  then,  the  view  or  belief  that  is  called  by 
beautiful  col-  critics,  aye,  and  by  scholars  of  all  schools, 
lege  life. Eight  “traditional”  is  truly  and  properly  so  called, 
handsome  does  it  not  then  follow  that  this  was  the  view 
chapter  houses  or  belief  held  both  two  hundred  and  three 
and  halls  fur-  hundred  years  ago?  Certainly  the  burden  of 
nish  homes  for  proof  lies  on  any  one  who  would  traverse  it. 
the  seven  And  will  it  not  require  the  most  conclusive, 
Greek  letter  most  decisive,  most  cogent  proof,  to  prove  that 
societies  and  the  “traditional  belief”  (as  the  higher  critics 
the  Emerson  especially  are  fond  of  labeling  it)  is  after  all 
Literary  Socie-  not  traditional  at  all,  or  traditional  for  but  a 
ty.  These,  like  century  or  two? 

most  of  the  Very  true,  effort  has  been  made  to  prove  that 
professors’  some  of  those  who  had  large  part  in  framing 
homes,  are  lo-  the  Confession  of  Faith,  did  not  hold  the  tra- 
cated  onj^the  ditional  view.  But  how  pitiful  the  attempt! 
sides  and  ter-  How  difQcnlt  to  feel  even  a  tender  regret  for 
races  ofCollege  the  mind  that  makes  such  attempt  I  Would  it 
Hill,  and  make  not  be  far  easier  to  prove  from  their  writings 
Hall  or  Languages,  Hamilton  College  oP  that  ProfessoTS  Briggs,  Cheyne  and  Driver  were 

the  hill  and  and  are  rigid  traditionalists? 

the  east  and  south  of  South  College  is  the  ’neath  the  poplars  never  to  be  forgotten.  How,  then,  could  the  traditionalists  of  the 

beautiful  Silliman  Young  Men’s  Christian  The  policy  of  Hamilton  is  that  of  growth  seventeenth  century,  the  traditionalists  of 
Association  Hall,  erected  in  ’89  by  Mr.  Horace  and  outreach ;  it  is  securing  a  new  hold  upon  Westminster,  help  but,  so  far  as  their  high  re- 
B.  Silliman.  This  building  is  the  centre  of  the  public  attention.  The  quality  of  the  faculty  gard  for  strict  and  clear  truth  was  concerned, 
religions  and  moral  efforts  peculiar  to  the  has  never  been  better  and  the  increase  in  num-  write  into  the  Confession  their  views,  their 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  here  ber  gives  a  quite  unusual  pro  rata  of  instructor  beliefs,  nowhere  seriously  questioned  in  their 
of  Sunday  afternoons  the  sessions  for  Bible  to  student.  The  work  is  well  arranged,  day. 

etndy  of  the  different  classes  are  held.  To  a  numerous  electives  are  offered,  two  urses  are  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida. 


Hall  of  Languages,  Hamilton 

the  east  and  south  of  South  College  is  the 
beautiful  Silliman  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  Hall,  erected  in  ’89  by  Mr.  Horace 
B.  Silliman.  This  building  is  the  centre  of  the 
religions  and  moral  efforts  peculiar  to  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  here 
of  Sunday  afternoons  the  sessions  for  Bible 
study  of  the  different  classes  are  held.  To  a 
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is  now  marked  by  two  buildings  of  noble  and 
classic  architecture,  erected  and  dedicated  in 
1897,  the  Hall  of  Languages,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Harper  H.  Benedict  of  New  York  City,  and  the 
Root  Hall  of  Science,  erected  by  the  Hon. 
Elihu  Root  of  New  York  City,  as  memorial  to 
his  father,  the  late  Prof.  Owen  Root.  Much 
spur  and  impetus  to  faithful  and  earnest  work 
is  given  by  a  system  of  generous  prizes  and 
scholarships  in  every  department  and  by  the 
valuable  Root  fellowship  in  Physical  Science. 
Physical  training  and  athletics  are  properly 
developed  by  the  Soper  Gymnasium  and  the 
Stuben  Field,  on  which  two  grand  stands  have 
been  erected  by  the  alumni  of  the  college.  The 
new  pennant  of  “blue  and  buff”  waves  here 
with  spirit  and  enthusiasm  on  gay  field  days, 
and  on  other  college  fields,  more  and  more 
frequently,  triumphantly  waves  to  announce 
Hamilton’s  victories. 

The  Fraternity  is  a  good  institution  here 
and,  balanced  by  loyal  college  and  class  spirit, 

will  continue 
to  exert  strong 
infiuence  inthe 
making  of  a 
beautiful  col¬ 
lege  life.  Eight 
handsome 
chapter  houses 
and  halls  fur¬ 
nish  homes  for 
the  seven 
Greek  letter 
societies  and 
the  Emerson 
Literary  Socie¬ 
ty.  These,  like 
most  of  the 
professors’ 
homes,  are  lo¬ 
cated  onj^the 
sides  and  ter¬ 
races  ofCollege 
Hill,  and  make 
College  that  walk  up 

the  hill  and 

’neath  the  poplars  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  policy  of  Hamilton  is  that  of  growth 
and  outreach ;  it  is  securing  a  new  hold  upon 
public  attention.  The  quality  of  the  faculty 
has  never  been  better  and  the  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  gives  a  quite  unusual  pro  rata  of  instructor 
to  student.  The  work  is  well  arranged, 
numerous  electives  are  offered,  two  urses  are 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  BABT  WENT  TO  BOYEAND. 

He  sat  on  mj'  knee  at  evening. 

The  boy  who  ia  "half  past  three.” 

And  the  clear  blue  eye  from  his  sun  browned  face 
Smiled  happily  up  to  me. 

I  held  him  close  as  the  twilight  fell. 

And  called  him  ”  my  dear  little  son.” 

Then  I  said  ;  "1  have  wondered  for  many  days 
Whetie  it  is  that  my  baby’s  gone  ! 

“I’d  a  baby  once  in  a  long  white  gown. 

Whom  I  rocked  just  as  I  do  you. 

His  hair  was  as  soft  as  yellow  silk. 

And  his  eyes  were  like  violets  blue. 

His  little  hands  were  like  pink-tipped  flowers— 

See,  yours  are  so  strong  and  brown. 

He  has  slipped  away  and  is  lost,  I  fear. 

Do  yon  know  where  my  baby’s  gone  V  ” 

Did  my  voice  half  break  as  the  thoughts  would  come 
Of  the  sweet  and  sacred  days 

When  motherhood’s  flrst  joys  were  mine  ? 

Was  a  shade  of  regret  on  my  face  V 

For  close  round  my  neck  crept  a  sturdy  arm. 

And  the  boy  who  is  “half  past  three  ” 

Said,  “The  baby— he  went  to  Boyland, 

And— didn’t  you  know?— he’s  me!” 

—Philadelphia  North  American. 


THE  PAULY  ALTAR  AND  THE  REVIVM) 
CHURCH. 

Chaplain  Monro. 

Few  will  say  that  the  family  altar  is  sach  a 
power  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  In  many 
cases  there  is  no  time  for  morning  prayer  as  an 
inspiration  to  the  life  of  the  family.  People 
are  in  such  a  harry  to  catch  an  L  train  or  a 
cable  car  that  the  morning  sacrifice  is  sacri¬ 
ficed!  It  wonld  be  startling  were  it  known 
how  lew  homes  among  cbnrch  members  have  a 
family  altar!  And  this  is  one  reason  why  the 
Word  of  God  does  not  bring  forth  mighty  re¬ 
sults  every  Lord’s  day. 

It  is  said  that  when  President  Finney  began 
his  evangelistic  labors  in  Philadelphia  many 
years  ago,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson,  pastor  of 
one  of  the  Presbyterian  churches,  told  him 
that  for  many  years  his  church  had  a  weekly 
revival,  and  every  Lord’*  day  $ome  one  derided 
for  Chrht.  And  the  reason  tor  this  was,  one 
of  the  elders  of  the  church,  a  faithful  man  of 
God,  spent  the  night  in  wrestling  prayer  with 
God  and  remained  at  the  mercy  seat  till  he 
received  the  assurance  that  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  would  have  free  coarse  and  be  glorified 
and  sonls  be  saved!  The  chnrch  needs  ten 
thousand  wrestling  Jacobs  in  this  city  to  pray 
for  the  success  of  the  glorious  Gospel  every 
Lord’s  day!  Mighty  prayer  is  sure  to  bring 
mighty  results! 

Some  one  says  that  soul  saving  is  a  lost  art. 
Perhaps  it  is,  but  not  necessarily.  It  is  tme, 
however,  that  very  few  persons  feel  it  to  be 
their  dnty  to  speak  to  their  neighbors  and 
friends  regarding  their  sonl’s  salvation,  and 
perhaps  even  fewer  feel  it  a  dnty  to  speak  to 
their  children  on  this  snbject.  .  This  work  is 
usually  left  to  the  pastor.  There  are  obvious 
reasons  why  parents,  aware  of  their  own  im¬ 
perfections,  and  conscious  that  their  growing 
children  are  aware  of  them  too,  shrink  from 
anything  like  a  forced  introduction  of  the 
subject.  Had  they  the  family  altar  it  wonld 
smooth  the  way  to  this  direct  personal  appeal ! 
A  father  deeply  exercised  for'the  conversion  of 
his  son,  perhaps  just  beginning  to  be  wayward, 
or  acutely  alive  to  the  peculiar  dangers  that 
surronnd  his  children  as  the  “age  of  deteriora¬ 
tion’’  draws  near,  could  not  but  so  pray  in  the 
presence  of  these  children  that,  though  no  per¬ 
sonal  word  were  said,  his  prayer  would  be  a 
direct  appeal. 


An  old  Scotchwoman,  when  advised  by  her 
minister  to  take  snuff  to  keep  herself  awake 
daring  the  sermon,  replied,  “Why  dinna  ye 
pnt  the  snuff  in  the  sermon,  mon?’’ — Chris¬ 
tian  Observer. 


July  27,  1899 


AT  GRANDPAPA’S  FARM. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

For  the  Little  People. 

Arthur  and  Elizabeth  Rntger  had  come  to 
grandpapa’s  farm  to  spend  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  They  thought  there  was  no  other  place 
in  all  the  world  so  beautiful — such  a  big  out- 
of-doors  to  play  in  on  pleasant  days,  and  when 
it  rained  such  lots  of  fun  to  be  had  in  the 
great  red  barn,  jumping  about  in  the  hay 
mows. 

Grandpapa  was  making  hay  when  Arthur 
and  Elizabeth  got  there.  He  had  bought  two 


we  are  going  back  to  New  York  on  horse¬ 
back.  ’  ’ 

“But  I  don’t  want  to  go  back  to  New  York,” 
replied  Elizabeth.  “I  don’t  like  the  city.’’ 

“Then  we’ll  play  we  are  going  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,’’  said  Arthur,  as  he  rah  off  to  the  bam 
to  find  something  to  make  a  bridle  for  his 
horse. 

Elizabeth  went  to  the  house  to  get  her  favor¬ 
ite  doll,  Lucille.  When  sht  had  found  her  and 
Arthur’s  little  horse  and  cart  for  her  to  ride 
in,  she  spied  the  pretty  parasol  lying  on  the 
trunk  that  Aunt  Elinor  had  ’oroueht  her  from 
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“Gee!  G’  long’’ 


little  rakes  for  them  that  they  might  help 
him  rake  the  hay.  There  is  a  deal  of  work  to 
be  done  in  a  hay  field.  After  the  grass  is  cut, 
it  must  be  tossed  up  and  down  in  the  air,  and 
when  it  is  dried  some  one  must  rake  it  into 
“tumbles.”  Then  the  great  hay  wagon  comes 
along  and  they  toss  the  “tumbles”  up  into  it 
and  carry  it  to  the  barn  for  the  horses  and 
cows  to  eat  in  the  long  winter. 

The  children  were  delighted  to  help  with 
their  small  rakes,  and  it  really  looked  as  if 
they  were  going  to  do  considerable  work. 
Every  time  the  wagon  was  loaded  with  the 
hay,  grandpapa  would  put  them  both  cn  top  of 
the  “high  mound,”  as  they  called  it,  and  they 
would  ride  to  the  barn.  This  was  great  fun, 
about  the  best  fun  they  had  ever  had,  they 
thought. 

By- and- bye  grandmamma,  thinking  so  much 
work  must  have  made  them  hungry,  sent  out  a 
plate  of  little  gingerbread  boys  and  girls.  She 
had  baked  them  as  a  surprise  after  Arthur  and 
Elizabeth  had  gone  out  into  the  hay  field. 
The  brown  boys  and  girls  had  little  black  cur¬ 
rants  for  eyes  and  sugar  on  their  cheeks  and 
lips.  Elizabeth  said  they  looked  too  sweet  to 
be  broken  up  and  eaten.  But,  nevertheless, 
they  did  eat  every  one  of  them !  Just  think 
of  it! 

After  a  time  the  children  got  tired  of  raking 
hay.  It  had  been  easy  at  first ;  but,  as  the  day 
went  on,  it  grew  to  be  very  hard  work.  So 
they  threw  their  rakes  down  and  went  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  meadow  where  the  grass 
had  not  been  cut  and  picked  daisies  and  butter¬ 
cups. 

There  they  espied  a  huge  log.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  apple  tree,  which 
grandpapa  had  cut  down  in  the  spring.  “Let’s 
play  horse, ”  said  Arthur,  “and  make  believe 


across  the  ocean.  How  perfect  f  It  would 
seem  like  a  really  and  truly  ride  if  she  had  a 
parasol,  like  mamma  when  she  went  to 
drive. 

It  took  some  tugging  to  get  the  doll  and  the 
horse  and  cart  and  parasol  to  the  end  of  the 
meadow,  and  when  Elizabeth  arrived  there 
Arthur  was  already  on  horseback,  with  the 
bridle  in  his  hand  and  his  whip  ready  for  a 
start.  Elizabeth  climbed  up  into  her  seat, 
and  opened  her  parasol  to  keep  off  the  sun. 
Lucille  drove  herself  in  a  little  donkey  cart  at 
their  side,  and  they  being  father  and  mother 
were  very  watchful  lest  the  donkey  should  cut 
up  some  of  his  capers  and  tip  their  child  over, 
for  poor  Lucille  had  been  to  the  hospital  twice 
already,  because  of  broken  bones.  She  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  her  young  mother  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety.  She  did  not  sit  well  in  the  donkey 
cart.  She  had  lost  her  hat  in  the  tall  grass, 
on  the  way  out  and  her  hair  stood  on  end. 
Her  back  seemed  to  be  weak,  and  instead  of 
keeping  her  arms  where  they  rightly  belonged, 
she  stretched  them  out  in  the  most  awkward 
manner. 

“O,  dear  me!”  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  “how 
that  child  does  act,  I  am  positively  ashamed 
of  her!” 

Arthur  was  not  at  all  pleased  to  have  Eliza¬ 
beth  get  off  from  his  horse  just  as  they  gob 
well  started.  Why  couldn’t  she  sit  still  and 
“make  believe?”  Lucille  was  all  right.  But 
Elizabeth  would  get  down,  and  give  Lucille  a 
severe  reprimand  and  a  good  shaking. 

Some  mothers  say  it  is  not  good  to  shake  a 
child.  Elizabeth  began  to  be  of  that  mind 
when  one  of  Lucille’s  arms  dropped  off.  She 
was  very  sorry  for  her  poor  baby,  and  almost 
began  to  cry,  though  in  fact  Lncille  was  very- 
quiet  about  it  and  never  shed  a  tear.  Arthur 
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coaid  not  bear  to  see  his  little  sister’s  eyes  full 
of  tears,  so  he  said  very  qaickly: 

“Let’s  call  the  ambulance  and  take  onr 
wounded  child  to  the  hospital.  ’  ’ 

“Up  where  grandpa  is  is  hospital, ’’  he  added 
in  a  low  voice,  “and  the  donkey  cart  is  the 
ambulance,  you  know.’’ 

So  they  gathered  up  the  fragments  of  their 
child  and  hastened  to  the  hospital,  Arthur 
dragging  the  ambulance  very  carefully  and 
Elizabeth  tenderly  shading  the  sufferer  with 
her  parasol.  Fortunately  Dr.  Grandpapa  had 
just  stopped  haying  to  rest  a  little  before  din¬ 
ner.  He  proved  to  be  a  very  expert  surgeon, 
for  in  ten  minutes  Lucille’s  arm  was  in  its 
proper  place,  and  her  general  health  entirely 
re-established.  And  as  Keturah  was  ringing 
the  dinner  bell  they  went  up  to  the  house, 
parasol,  ambulance  and  all. 

A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  X. 

One  morning  a  day  or  two  after  the  Lees’ 
departure,  Mrs.  Dale  found  among  her  letters 
on  the  breakfast  table,  one  from  Elizabeth 
Richmond  at  Tarrytown.  There  was  also  one 
to  Phil  from  Charlie,  which  was  the  first  to 
be  read.  It  ran : 

‘  ‘  Dear  Phil  :  I  am  madder  than  a  hornet. 
This,  going  to  Europe.  If  it  wasn't  for  papa 
I’d  of  run  away.  As  soon  as  he  heard  about 
this  school  dodge  he  sent  me  a  cable  all  to 
myself.  My  !  dident  the  fellows  think  I  was 
some.  He  said  to  take  it  like  a  man  to  plese 
him  and  he’d  rite  to  the  teacher  and  send  me 
tips  and  he  loved  me,  all  that  in  a  cable.  So 
I  dident  run  away.  He  did  rite  to  Monsieur 
you  bet,  or  I’d  of  got  caned  plenty  of  times. 
They  cane  here.  Rotten  old  place.  I  wont 
study  and  they  can’t  make  me.  They  say  I’m 
up  good  in  Latin  and  French  but  bad  in  Eng¬ 
lish — spell  bad.  I  like  that,  much  they  know 
— old  duffers.  People  say  this  is  the  meanest 
school  in  Switzerland.  The  Alps  and  the  lake 
are  tip  top.  Such  funny  boat  sails — so’’  (with 
a  very  free-hand  illustration).  “They  wont 
let  us  go  out  in  the  boats  but  three  of  us  that 
can  sail  a  boat  are  planning  to  sneak  it  some 
night.  If  you  and  papa  and  Bess  and  my 
pony  was  here— I’d  like  it. 

“They  say  there  wasent  any  William  Tell 
and  an  English  chap  here  said  yesterday  there 
wasent  any  Washington  neither,  and  I  knocked 
spots  out  of  him — 13  years  old  and  a  bully — 
thats  why  I  can’t  see  out  of  but  one  eye  but  he 
can’t  see  out  of  two.  I’m  going  to  give  a  treat 
on  the  sly  to-night  and  the  boy  I  licked  is 
coming. 

“Say  I  wont  get  even  for  this  job.  I  lay 
awake  nights  thinking  how.  I  wont  rite  to 
mamma  and  Maud  and  there  old  Canning 
Sham.  Monsieur  has  to.  He  can’t  make  me 
cause  he  can’t  cane  me.  If  he  did  he’d  lose  his 
extras.  His  fingers  itch  to  orphnlly.  My,  dont 
I  hate  him.  If  he  did  I’d  bite  him.  Give  my 
love  to  papa  and  Buckskin  and  to  your  papa 
and  mamma  and  thank  them  for  all  those  pic¬ 
ture  papers  and  things.  Dont  tell  papa  about 
the  boat.  I’ll  tell  him  afterwards. 

“Charlie.  ’’ 

That  this  epistle  provoked  sympathy,  admira¬ 
tion  and  wrath  in  Phil’s  loyal  heart  goes  with¬ 
out  saying.  Mrs.  Dale  made  Phil  promise  not 
to  speak  of  it  to  Mr.  Richmond,  knowing  that 
it  would  only  add  to  his  uneasiness  about  his 
boy,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the 
present,  except  to  send  Charlie  some  token  of 
remembrance  by  every  steamer.  She  resolved, 
however,  to  write  to  Mrs.  Richmond  warning 
her  of  Charlie’s  dangers.  Perhaps  the  chance 
of  his  getting  drowned  might  at  least  arouse 
her  motherly  solicitude. 

*Oopvrlght,  1800  By  Mart  Bbiobt  Brdox 


Bessie’s  letter  and  Maud’s,  which  she  enclosed, 
greatly  interested  Mrs.  Dale.  Bessie  wrote : 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Dale:  I  have  something 
important  to  tell  you.  I  am  grown  up!  I 
didn’t  know  it  till  I  came  this  time  and  auntie 
held  me  off  and  looked  at  me  just  as  she  did 
years  and  years  ago,  the  evening  papa  first 
brought  me  here.  But  then  she  reached  down 
to  hold  me,  this  time  she  reached  up,  and  she 
said,  ‘My  dear,  you  have  grown  up.’  And 
every  one  that  I  meet  that  I  haven't  seen  since 
last  summer  says  the  same  thing.  So,  instead 
of  tying  my  braids  in  my  neck  with  a  ribbon, 
I  fasten  them  way  up  with  a  comb,  and  auntie 
makes  me  crimp  my  bangs,  and  my  best  gowns 
train  a  little— so  ro(7a.'— Miss  ^Elizabeth  Rich¬ 
mond  makes  you  a  sweeping  courtesy.  I  am 
getting  used  to  being  ‘Elizabeth,’  though  when 
auntie  says  it  I  still  feel  a  little  as  I  do  when 
papa  says,  ‘Elizabeth!  sit  up  straight,  or  calls 
at  night,  ‘Elizabeth!  put  up  your  books  and 
go  to  bed.  ’  I  have  been  up  delightfully  late 
every  night  for  nearly  a  week  and  not  for 
books,  I  assure  yon. 

“Last  Tuesday  Lena  DuBois  had  a  birthday 
party.  It  was  very  nice,  only  Frank,  her 
brother  is  one  of  those  young  men  that  must 
have  one  girl  give  him  so  many  dances  that  it 
is  a  bore — and  as  it  was  at  his  house  and  Lena’s 
party,  I  for  one  dared  not  show  how  cross  I 
felt.  Wednesday  evening  we  spent  at  Mrs. 
Perry’s  charming  new  house.  She  is  a  bride, 
you  know. 

“Thursday,  Mrs.  Vernon  gave  a  dance  in  the 
barn,  the  jolliest,  loveliest  thing  you  ever 
imagined.  Jack  Vernon  is  home  from  Harvard, 
and  is  going  away  for  the  summer,  and  this 
was  his  welcome  and  send  off.  The  beautiful 
grounds  were  illuminated  and  the  music  was 
e.ri/uisite.  It  was  all  like  fairy  land.  We  had 
the  Virginia  Reel  on  the  lawn,  and  it  was  the 
merriest  thing  of  all.  Only  Frank  DuBois 
nearly  spoiled  it  at  first  by  insisting  that  I  was 
his  partner.  The  couples  were  paired  off  by 
the  matching  of  the  flower-favors  given  out 
for  that  dance.  Frank  DuBois  must  be  color 
blind,  for  he  would  have  it  that  my  pink 
sweet  peas  matched  his  lilac  ones.  Jack 
Vernon  was  very  nice  and  polite  about  it; 
but  his  bunch  was  pink,  as  every  one  saw. 

“Another  evening  at  sunset  a  party  of  us 
went  rowing  on  the  river  and  came  back  to 
auntie  for  a  delicious  little  supper.  Dear 
auntie  enters  into  the  gaieties  with  all  her 
heart.  She  says  she  is  living  over  her  girl¬ 
hood  with  me. 

“One  of  the  very  pleasantest  evenings— ex¬ 
cept  the  dance  in  the  barn,  that  of  course  had 
the  charm  of  being  out  of  doors — that  is,  part  of 
it,  and  the  great  bedecked  barn  was  so  pic- 
turesque- was  at  the  Kents’.  Yon  know  of  the 
Kents,  the  father  and  mother  and  big  family 
of  brothers  and  sisters — splendid,  every  one  of 
them.  That  was  a  book  party,  each  represent¬ 
ing  a  character.  I  speak  of  it  because  auntie 
went  over  as  little  Miss  Flite  with  her  bag  of 
documents,  and  she  carried  it  out  capitally. 
No  one  did  better.  How  I  wished  papa  could 
see  her!  Oh,  if  I  could  but  get  papa  here  for 
one  week  I  think  it  would  rest  him  through 
and  through.  I  should  go  to  New  York  and 
teaze  him  into  coming  back  with  me,  if  I  dared. 

“In  among  our  little  doings,  that  have  been 
rather  crowded  because  Mr.  Vernon’s  family 
will  soon  go  away  for  the  summer,  came  Sun¬ 
day.  Aunt  called  it,  prettily,  I  thought,  a 
pearl  in  a  string  of  bright  beads.  I  love 
auntie’s  Sundays — the  going  to  church,  and  the 
early  dinner,  and  the  cosy  tea  and  the  sacred 
music — and  the  sense  of  let-up,  of  aloofness, 
and  of  having  plenty  of  time.  Auntie’s  friends 
know  she  likes  the  quiet  and  never  come  Sun¬ 
day,  unless  she  asks  them  to  tea  or  for  some 
reading  aloud  or  singing.  Last  Sunday  in 
the  twilight  I  sat  at  auntie’s  feet  and  she  held 


my  hand  between  her  tiny  little  ones,  and  she 
talked  about  her  dear  old  times,  and  about 
heaven — and  how  she  thinks  of  her  husband 
and  all  her  friends  there  just  as  if  they  were 
gone  on  ahead  into  a  strange  but  sweet  country 
where  she  will  presently  join  them.  I  keep 
thinking  of  how  papa  enjoys  such  Sundays — 
how  he  likes  to  go  to  church  when  he  is  here, 
and  he  always  says  grace  and  reads  prayers  for 
auntie.  I  remember  how  he  used  to  like  Sun¬ 
day  night  teas  before  we  began  to  have  late 
Sunday  dinner.  Now,  at  home,  breakfast  and 
dinner  are  too  late  for  service,  and  people  al¬ 
ways  come  afternoons,  and  if  they  don’t,  papa 
and  mamma  are  closeted  over  endless  papers. 
Oh,  I  think,  to  live,  one  should  live  in  the 
country. 

“I  began  this  letter  laughing  and  now  I  dis¬ 
cover  I  am  crying !  That  blot  is  a  briny  tear ! 
But  really,  Mrs.  Dale,  in  spite  of  the  love  and 
kindness  and  good  times  here,  you  don’t  know 
how  I  miss  and  worry  about  papa. 

“Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  You  did 
not  need  to  tell  me  that  your  latch-string  is 
always  out  to  papa,  or  that  Phil  is  so  good 
about  writing  to  Charlie.  With  love  to  Mr. 
Dale  and  Phil,  and  an  armful  for  yourself, 
dear  Mrs.  Dale,  Your  affectionate, 

“Elizabeth  Richmond. 

“P.  S.  Later. — I  send  you  Maud’s  letter  that 
has  just  come,  because  I  think  it  will  interest 
yon  to  know  how  they  are  passing  the  summer. 
They  are  having  a  ‘truly  rural’  time  of  it,  and 
I  am  sure  the  quiet  must  do  mamma  good.  It 
is  lovely  to  know  how  perfeetly  devoted  Harry 
Cunningham  is.  I  feel  guilty  for  scolding 
about  him,  and  will  ever  after  hold  my  peace. 
I  wish  Charlie  could  be  with  them  instead  of 
at  school.  But  I  fancy  from  his  very  brief 
epistles,  that  the  idea  of  school  is  bothering 
him  more  than  the  study,  and  no  wonder,  poor 
little  boy.  I  feel  sure  you  will  do  your  best  to 
send  papa  to  yours  again,  Bessie. 

“I  began  this  with  the  resolve  that  now  I 
am  grown  up,  not  to  add  a  postscript  as  they 
say  girls  always  do  to  their  letters  and  women 
to  their  calls,  and  not  to  underline !  E.  R. 

“Oh,  I  slip  in  one  of  the  bits  of  eidelweiss 
and  an  Alpine  rose  that  came  in  Maud’s  letter. 
They  simply  bewitched  me  with  craziness  to 
be  at  Beatenberg — blessed  mountain.  But 
really  I  am  always  glad  I  didn’t  go — not  only 
because  of  dear  papa — ‘  so  near  and  yet  so  far,  ’ 
but  because  I  am  having  such  a  perfectly  beauti¬ 
ful  time.  Auntie  thinks  my  gowns  are  de- 
lightful- 1  didn’t  tell  you— as  poor  mamma 
said  she  would  Next  winter  I  mean  to  be  an 
awfully  good  girl,  and  coax  mamma  to  let  me 
help  her  in  her  ‘busy  cares,’  as  auntie  says.  I 
shall  be  Miss  Richmond  then,  if  you  please, 
but  I  hope,  hope  that  I  may  go  to  school  another 
year.  College,  I  know  I  could  manage ‘to  get 
to  if  I  wished  it,  but  I  will  not  leave  papa 
alone.’’  The  “alone’’  was  scratched  out,  and 
“without  even  one  daughter  at  home. ’’was 
carefully  interlined  instead.  “If  I  am  left  to 
write  another  postscript,  don’t  read  it,  dear 
Mrs.  Dale,  and  forgive  all  this  prattle,  as  it  is 
the  silly  season.  Yours — not  grown  up,  you 
will  say,  Bessie. 

“  P.  S.  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  went 
to  the  Book  Party  as  ‘  Evangeline  ’  in  the 
pretty  peasant  dress  of  Arcady.  ’  ’ 

Maud’s  letter  replied  to  one  of  Bessie’s  and 
then  gave  the  latest  news: 

‘  ‘  Only,  ’  ’  she  wrote,  ‘  ‘  there  is  no  news  to 
tell.  As  yon  see,  we  are  still  at  St.  Beaten¬ 
berg  where  we  had  just  arrived  when  I  wrote 
before.  The  scenery  here,  as  I  told  you,  is 
perfectly  enchanting.  I  won’t  attempt  any 
description,  as  I  am  not  good  at  it.  Find  it  in 
Baedeker.  That’s  what  I  tell  everybody  about 
the  places  I  write  from.  Isn’t  it  a  good  plan? 

“Our  pension  is  a  large  chalet,  clean  as  a  pin, 
and  comfortable,  as  mamma  says  half  a  dozen 
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times  a  day.  Poor  mamma!  I  sometimes  think 
she  is  trying  too  hard  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
Sometimes  I  am  afraid  she  can’t  be  well,  to 
prefer  this  ver>i  plain  place  to  Interlaken, 
where  the  scenery  is  almost  as  fine  and  the 
hotels  are  so  much  better.  If  you’ll  believe 
it.  Harry  always  sides  with  mamma.  He  says 
he  needs  nothing  but  me.  Could  anything  be 
more  perfectly  sweet?  But  really  I  think  he 
does  it  to  please  mamma,  they  are  so  fond  of 
each  other.  When  I  see  them  together  I  laugh 
at  the  yarns  I  have  heard  about  mothers  in¬ 
law.  I  tell  mamma  I  shall  be  actually  jealous, 
since  her  say-so  is  always  final  with  Harry. 
Isn’t  it  beautiful?  It  almost  makes  me  cry 
sometimes,  it  is  so  touching. 

“Friends  of  Harry’s  have  been  writing, 
urging  him  to  run  here  and  run  there  with 
them;  but  be  says  nothing  can  tempt  him  to 
leave  ns — us,  if  yon  please.  He  loves  nature, 
and  really  his  tastes  are  very  simple.  What 
friends  he  and  papa  will  be  some  day,  when 
they  know  each  other  better!  I  am  sitting 
with  my  portfolio  in  an  arbor  which  faces  the 
glorious  Jungfrau.  Oh,  Bess,  this  place  would 
make  you  wild  with  admiration,  and  you 
wouldn’t  mind  there  being  nobody  here  that 
speaks  English  and  isn’t  a  dowd.  Harry  is 
stretched  out  fast  asleep  on  the  arbor  seat. 
He  reads  aloud  to  me  by  the  hour,  while  I 
work  violets  on  my  tea-cloth — such  a  dear 
pattern.  Some  day  I’ll  ask  yon  to  take  a  cup 
of  tea  off  it,  my  dear.  No  wonder  Harry  gets 
dull  sometimes.  He  thinks  it’s  absurd  to 
climb  these  dangerous  mountains  and  there’s 
nothing  else  to  do. 

“A  while  ago  mamma  came  to  look  after  us 
before  she  went  to  take  her  nap.  She  finds 
something  new  to  praise  here  every  day,  poor 
dear  mamma.  This  time  she  said,  ‘I’m  so  glad 
to  be  in  a  place  where  there  are  no  English 
and  Americans.  You  children — Harry’s  one  of 
the  children — don’t  half  improve  your  chance 
o  practise  French  and  German.  ’ 

“We  both  laughed;  for,  not  an  hour  before, 


she  was  carrying  to  Annie.  “Please  lady, 
gimme  a  flower,  ’’  was  said  so  often  by  children 
who  eyed  the  roses  and  carnations  more  hungrily 
than  if  they  had  been  cakes,  that  the  bunch 
was  greatly  diminished  by  the  time  she  had 
found  her  number  in  Cornelia  street, 

{To  be  eontimied.) 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

THK  PRAIRIE  NEST. 

Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Where,  think  you,  a  little  gray  finch  in  the  far  wide 
West 

Chose  (of  all  places !)  to  build  and  to  brood  her  nest  ? 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  the  tale  that  the  hunter  told ; 
(Strantte  things  has  he  seen— this  hunter  grizzled  and 
old.) 

He  spoke  of  the  cattle  that  came  to  no  herder’s  call. 
Roaming  the  fenceless  prairie  from  springtime  to  fall. 

A  shot  from  his  rifle  laid  low  the  king  of  the  herd— 
When,  hark  !  the  sharp  cry  of  a  circling  and  hovering 
bird ! 

What  did  it  mean  ?  The  hunter  drew  in  his  rein. 

And  leaped  to  the  ground,  where  dead  lay  the  lord  of  the 
plain : 

Stilled  was  the  beating  heart,  and  glazed  were  the  eyes ; 
The  fluttering  bird  circled  higher,  and  sharper  her  cries; 

While,  finer  and  fainter,  yet  many,  and  all  as  keen. 
Came  cries  from  below,  as  in  answer.  What  |could  it 
mean  ? 

The  hunter  bent  down ;  and  his  heart  witli  wonder  was 
stirred. 

When  he  saw,  l)etween  the  wide  horns,  the  nest  of  a  bird. 

Like  a  crown  wliich  the  prairie’s  monarch  might  choose 
to  wear 

On  his  shaggy  forelock,  and  lined  with  the  friendly  hair! 

The  hunter  stoo<l  still,  abashi-d  in  the  midst  of  the  plain. 
To  hear  the  little  gray  mother  utter  her  cry  of  pain. 

And  the  faint  fine  voices  of  nestlings  answer  the  cry ; 
While  their  fearless  friend  lay  dead  between  earth  and 
sky ! 

—Our  Animal  Fricinl. 


A  STRAXJE  NEST. 

Last  summer  in  the  White  Mountains,  my 
sister  and  I  tried  to  study  birds.  'We  found, 
as  a  rule,  that  birds  do  not  care  to  stay  still 
two  tight-laced,  high -heeled,  befrizzed  youug^and  be  studied;  but  one  day  we  had  a  droll  ex- 
persons  came  mincing  up  to  our  arbor  and  said,  perience  which  may  amuse  the  travellers  in 


‘Goot  tay,  Miz,  our  mamma  vish  ve  may  have 
de  pleasure  to  converse  to  you  in  de  English !  ’ 
And  yesterday  a  pretty  Swiss  girl  told  us,  in 
fluent  English,  that  she  learned  to  speak  it  by 
talking  with  the  American  and  English  girls  in 
her  Vevay  boarding  school. 

“Poor  Charley  must  be  in  a  very  different 
kind  of  school.  His  master  writes  mamma  regu¬ 
larly  about  him.  He  says  that  Charley  is  very 
happy  and  all  that  could  be  desired.  He  pre¬ 
fers  that  he  shouldn’t  write  at  all  in  English 
at  present.  He  does  make  an  exception  to  this 
rule  in  favor  of  papa. 

“Papa  writes  us  so  seldom.  I  hope  that  he 
is  at  Tarrytown  now,  and  that  yon  will  tell  ns 
all  about  him  in  your  next  letter.  ’  ’ 

Maud’s  letter  ended  rather  abruptly,  as  she 
said  Harry  had  waked  up  and  wanted  to  play 
cribbage. 

That  morning  clouds  gave  the  promise,  so 
often  broken  that  summer,  of  needed  rain, 
and  Mrs.  Dale,  glad  of  the  heat’s  abatement, 
decided  to  visit  the  Ninth  ward.  She  sent 
Phil  with  Nora  to  do  the  museums  at  the  park, 
and  sallied  forth,  feeling  that  she  needed  a 
chart  of  the  region  towards  which  she  took  her 
way.  Her  idea  of  the  geography  of  the  city 
that  had  been  her  home  during  all  her  married 
life  was  that  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Central  Park,  on  the  west  byfSixth  avenue,  by 
Fourth  avenue  on  the  east,  on  the  south  by 
Washington  square,  north.  As  she  passed 
through  the  unfamiliar  streets,  she  was  much 
plainer '  dressed  than  most  of  the  women  she 
met,  except  such  as  were  marketing  or  airing 
their  babies,  or  gleaning  chips  after  builders, 
bare  headed,  and  in  their  wrappers.  Still  she 
was  much  stared  at ,  or  the  bouquet  was  that 


the  Observation  Car.  As  we  were  walking 
down  the  road,  we  heard  a  curious  ‘  ‘  squawk,  ’  ’ 
and  each  whispered  to  the  other,  “What  is 
it?’’  There  were  woods  at  the  side  of  the  road 
and  we  followed  the  sound,  peering  into  the 
trees,  having  confided  to  each  other,  “It  must 
be  a  t/ouny  bird.’’  After  proceeding  as 
stealthily  as  possible  for  a  few  rods,  I  clutched 
my  sister  and  said,  “There,  on  that  dead  tree 
is  a  round  thing — it  looks  like  a  nest,  but  I  do 
not  recognize  the  kind— perhaps  it  is  a  small 
wasp’s  nest.’’  She  had  the  opera  glass  and 
after  locating  what  I  saw,  exclaimed  raptur¬ 
ously,  still  in  a  whisper,  “That  is  it;  it  is  a 
bird’s  nest,  and  I  see  the  bird  that  is  making 
the  noise.’’ 

With  that  she  handed  me  the  glass  and  I 
adjusted  it  to  my  requirements;  when  just  as 
I  had  the  nest  in  the  field  of  the  glass — pouf! 
it  vanished  into  thin  air.  Nest  and  bird  and 
all!  What  had  it  been?  Nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  young  owl,  curled  up  into  a  fluffy 
ball  with  its  beak  tucked  around  in  such  a 
way  that  it  seemed  to  be  hanging  over  the  side 
of  the  nest.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sense  of 
goneness  I  felt  as  it  disappeared — but  how^we 
did  laugh!  E.  M.  O. 


THE  WEEDS’  WINGS. 

“Mamma,  I  never  knew  weeds  were  so 
pretty.  Just  look  here!’’  And  Gracie  held 
before  her  mother  a  downy  white  globe  of  the 
daintiest  texture,  clinging  to  a  stiff,  brown 
little  stem. 

“Isn’t  it  beautiful!’’  said  mamma.  “See, 
the  globe  is  made  of  white  wings.  ’’ 

“Wings!’’  said  Gracie,  wonderingly.  “They 
look  like  little  white  stars.  ’  ’ 


“Yes,’’  answered  mamma,  “they  do,  but 
they  are  really  wings.  Do  you  see  the  cluster 
of  little  brown  seeds  at  the  centre?’’ 

“Yes,’’  said  Gracie,  looking  at  it  carefully. 

“Now, ’’said  mamma,  “pull  one  of  them 
out.  No,  wait.  Blow  the  globe  instead.’’ 

So  Gracie  blew  upon  it  gently,  and  lo!  away 
floated  the  little  white  stars,  each  carrying 
with  it  a  tiny  brown  seed. 

“Now  do  yon  see,’’  asked  mamma,  “why  I 
called  them  wings?  Each  little  seed  has  a 
wing,  and  when  the  wind  blows  upon  it,  it 
flies  away,  carrying  its  seed  with  it,  and  then 
it  drops  down,  sometimes  a  long  way  from  the 
spot  where  the  little  weed  which  bore  it  grew, 
and  there  the  little  seed  lies  until  it  sinks  into 
the  earth,  ripens,  and  sends  forth  another  weed 
of  the  same  kind.  ’  ’ 

“Isn’t  it  wonderful,  mamma!  And  see,  too, 
how  beautiful  each  little  wing  is.  I  don’t 
think  I  shall  ever  say  ‘old  weeds’  again.  Their 
seed  wings  are  as  pretty  as  the  flowers.’’ — 
Selected. 


*  PROTECT  OUR  FOOD. 

The  doctors  inform  ns  that  alum  is  a  poison, 
and  that  alum  baking  powders  should  be 
avoided  because  they  make  the  food  unwhole¬ 
some.  Prominent  hygienists,  who  have  given 
the  matter  most  study,  regard  these  powders 
as  an  evil  that  should  be  suppressed  by  state 
action.  In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  alum 
powders  are  not  permitted  to  be  sold  unless 
they  are  branded  to  warn  consumers  of  their 
true  character,  while  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  the  authorities  have,  under  the  direction  of 
Congress,  adopted  regulations  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  alum  in  bread  altogether. 

Are  not  the  people  of  other  states,  as  well  as 
those  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  entitled  to 
warning  of  a  danger  which  is  apparently  men¬ 
acing  them  at  close  hand,  and  is  not  the  whole 
country  entitled  to  absolute  protection,  as  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  pro¬ 
tected,  by  legislation  entirely  prohibitive? 

Until  we  can  have  protection  in  the  form  of 
a  statute,  how  can  our  state  boards  of  health, 
state  analysts  or  food  commissions  better  serve 
the  public  than  by  publishing  in  the  news¬ 
papers  from  time  to  time  the  names  of  the 
baking  powders  which  they  find  to  contain 
alum?  Meantime,  it  will  aid  the  housewife  in 
designating  alum  powders  to  remember  that  all 
powders  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  or  less  per 
pound  are  of  this  dangerous  class.  Pure  cream 
of  tartar  powders  are  usually  sold  at  from 
forty -five  to  fifty  cents  a  pound. 

A  CENTENNIAL.  CELERRATION. 

A  very  impressive  memorable  festival  was 
this  century  occasion.  For  months  it  had  been 
in  plan  and  preparation  and  its  success  has 
been  most  satisfactory. 

The  exercises  extended  through  Sunday, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  11-13.  Gn  Sunday 
morning,  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Dickinson,  and  the  four  living  ex-pastors,  the 
Rev.  Frank  B.  Allen  of  Boston,  Mass.  ;  the 
Rev.  Frank  T.  Bayley  of  Denver,  Col.  ;  the 
Rev.  Samuel  E.  Eastman  of  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
and  the  Rev.  Newell  M.  Calhoun  of  West 
Winsted,  Conn.,  occupied  the  pulpit,  and  took 
part  in  the  exercises.  The  pastor  preached 
from  the  text,  John  vi.  19,  and  on  the  theme, 
“The  century’s  growth  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.’’  The  afternoon  services  were  in  har¬ 
mony  with  Children’s  Day  exercises,  and  the 
Sunday-school  had  the  chief  place.  Mr.  Allen 
gave  an  address  on  “Looking  Backward  to 
Learn,  ’  ’  Mr.  Eastman  on  ‘  ‘  Looking  About  us  to 
Do,  ’  ’  Mr.  Bayley  on  ‘  ‘  Looking  Forward  to 
Grow,’’  and  Mr.  Calhoun  made  presentation 
of  Bibles  to  certain  of  the  scholars.  At  the 
evening  services,  Mr.  Bayley  addressed  the 
congregation  on  ‘  ‘  The  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  ’  ’ 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  on  “The  Church  in  its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Thought  and  Life  of  our  Times.  ’  ’ 

At  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  session  of 
Monday  these  historical  papers  were  presented : 
“One  hundred  years  of  Congregationalism  in 
Canandaigua,  ’  ’  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Milliken ; 
“What  our  Church  has  given  to  the  State  and 
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Nation,”  by  the  Hon.  William  H.  Smith; 
‘‘The  Story  of  the  Sunday-school,”  by  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Wisewell;  ‘‘The  Work  of  the  Young 
People,”  by  Miss  Augusta  Faber;  ‘‘The  Diac- 
onate, ”  by  John  H.  Jewett  M. D.  and  ‘‘The 
Music,  ’  ’  by  Mrs.  S.  Collins  Hart. .  In  the 
evening  a  delightful  reception  was  given  by  the 
women’s  society  of  the  church,  in  the  chapel 
and  social  rooms. 

At  the  Tuesday’s  forenoon  session,  papers 
were  read  on  ‘‘The  Women’s  Part  in  the  Work 
of  the  Church,”  ‘‘Home  Missions,”  by  Miss 
Antoinette  P.  Granger;  ‘‘Foreign  Missions,” 
by  Miss  Minnie  C.  Hubbell ;  ‘  ‘  At  Home,  ’  ’  by 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Field;  ‘‘The  Outlook,”  by 
Mrs.  Maynard  N.  Clement.  A  concluding 
paper,  ‘‘Gather  up  the  Fragments,”  was  read 
by  Mrs.  George  N.  Williams. 

After  luncheon,  brief  speeches  were  called  for 
and  given  by  the  ex-pastors,  by  Missionary  J. 
H.  Pettee  of  Japan,  by  Ministers  E.  B.  Fur¬ 
bish  of  Spencerport,  S.  M.  Day  of  Honeoye, 
and  N.  W.  Bates  of  West  Bloomfield,  by  the 
Hon.  F.  H.  Hamlin  of  Canandaigua  and  Prof. 
D.  Sattherwaite  of  Toledo,  O. 

At  the  closing  session  on  Tuesday  evening, 
following  the  devotional  service  was  an  address 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eastman,  on  ‘‘The  Church  of 
the  Future,”  and  one  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen 
on  ‘‘The  Conditions  of  the  Church’s  Spiritual 
Power.”  The  communion  service  following 
was  administered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bayley  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Calhoun. 

This  anniversary  occasion  will  be  long  re¬ 
membered  by  all  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be 
in  attendance  upon  it.  Its  pervading  spirit 
seemed  to  be  like  that  of  the  122d  psalm:  ‘‘I 
was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  ns  go 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  .  .  .  whither  the 
tribes  go  up  ...  to  give  thanks  unto  the  name 
of  the  Lord.”  There  was  an  enthusiasm,  up¬ 
lift  and  inspiration  about  it,  both  felt  and 
manifest.  S.  Mills  Day. 

Honeoye,  June  15,  1899. 

The  Camera  Club. 

Lucile  Wand. 

The  photographs  submitted  for  the  July  com¬ 
petition  showed  a  variety  of  subjects,  most  of 
them  of  general  interest.  The  ones  reproduced 
here  have  been  selected  with  greatest  care,  on 
the  basis  of  the  standards  given  in  the  issue  of 
April  13  and  represent  well  the  efforts  of  the 


First  Prize.  A  Warm  Welcome. 
club.  Some  good  work  was  necessarily  omit¬ 
ted,  owing  to  lack  of  space,  which  should  not 
be  passed  over  without  notice. 

The  first  prize,  ‘‘A  Warm  Welcome,”  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mrs.  Rufus,  is  awarded  for  its  merit 
nth  as  to  likeness  and  skill  in  development. 


The  picture  is  sharp  and  clear,  the  light  per¬ 
fect  and  the  timing  of  the  exposure  the  work 
of  an  experienced  hand. 

The  second  prize  is  given  to  Mrs.  A.  C.  Wolf 
for  her  picture,  ‘  ‘  In  Central  Park,  ’  ’  which  is 
faulty  only  in  the  grouping,  but  the  positions 


Second  Prize.  Is  Central  Park. 
of  all  the  children  show  animation  and  inter¬ 
est.  The  background  is  sharp  and  the  light 
and  shade  effect  harmonious.  For  reproducing 
the  toning  was  carried  to  exactly  the  proper 
point,  the  slightly  yellow  shade  just  before 
reaching  the  color  for  the  finished  picture. 


Whiteston*  Beach,  L.  I. 

Miss  Lendrum’s  picture  should  have  been 
taken  at  closer  range,  lacking  balance.  The 
feature  of  the  picture  was  properly  the  bathers, 
but  they  were  not  given  sufficient  prominence. 
The  toning  was  also  carried  a  little  too  far,  which 
gives  a  slight  indication  of  a  greenish  caste. 

IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

An  evangelistic  movement  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  here,  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Moody  to  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union. 
The  suggestion,  however,  was  but  a  spark  fall¬ 
ing  on  prepared  minds.  Startling  facts  had 
been  pointedly  exposed,  showing  a  lamentable 
decline  in  our  Church  in  this  city. 

In  May,  1898,  the  annual  reports  to  Presby¬ 
tery  showed  that  the  additions  to  the  com¬ 
munion  rolls  on  examination  during  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  year  were  478  less  than  the  preceding 
year  and  the  contributions  $52,000  less.  And 
this  although  reports  of  the  whole  Church  to 
the  General  Assembly  showed  an  increase  on 
both  counts.  The  Church  at  large^had  advanced 
on  the  preceding  year ;  Philadelphia  had  fallen 
back.  Yet  the  winter  previous  had  been 
one  of  unusual  activity.  A  ‘‘Forward  Move¬ 
ment”  had  been  inaugurated  to  overcome  a 
tendency  to  retrogression  which  had  already 
become  manifest.  The  movement  had  been 
endorsed  by  the  Ministers’  Association,  by 
Philadelphia  Presbytery,  by  a  convedtion  of 
ministers  and  elders.  Its  plan  had  included 
special  weekly  prayer  by  ministers  in  their 


studies,  and  congregational  prayer  meetings, 
as  a  preparation  for  an  every  day  preaching 
service  in  one  of  the  central  churches,  with 
evening  congregational  meetings ;  and,  follow¬ 
ing  these,  grand  popular  evangelistic  services 
in  a  great  hall.  To  what  extent  the  private 
prayer  was  offered  and  the  local  prayer  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  cannot  be  reported ;  but  the 
daily  preaching  services  had  not  a  full  house, 
and  there  was  not  even  an  attempt  to  hold  the 
proposed  hall  meetings.  The  end  of  all  was 
the  lamentable  decrease  already  mentioned. 
What  had  been  designed  as  a  forward  move¬ 
ment  had  proved  to  be  a  backward  movement. 

That  effort,  however,  had  been  begun  late  in 
the  winter;  it  was  possible  that  its  fruits  had 
not  been  gathered  in  time  for  the  reports  of 
1898.  The  next  year  might  make  them  mani¬ 
fest.  But  the  reports  for  the  year  1898-9  bear 
out  no  such  hope.  The  additions  to  the  com¬ 
munion  rolls  on  examination  were  565  fewer 
than  the  preceding  year,  when  they  had  bemi 
nearly  five  hundred  less  than  the  year  before 
that :  making  a  decrease  of  over  a  thousand  in 
two  years.  There  was  a  falling  off  of  infant 
baptisms — from  1, 173  to  969.  There  was  a  fur¬ 
ther  decrease  of  $45, 029  in  contributions— from 
$656,048  in  1898  to  $611,019  in  1899,  or  nearly 
$100,000  in  two  years.  And,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Presbytery,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  total  number  of  communica¬ 
tions — from  34, 164  to  33,784.  Worse  than  all, 
in  the  birthplace  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Sunday-school  Movement,  and  with  all  the 
endorsement  officially  given  to  it,  and  the 
working  of  it  for  nearly  a  year,  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Sabbath  schools  was  2,503  less  than 
the  preceding  year:  a  decrease  in  one  year 
from  38,426  to  35,923. 

This  is  an  unpleasant  exhibit,  and  is  in  re¬ 
versal  of  the  history  of  the  Church  during  the 
century  up  to  the  present  decade.  For  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  been  the  stronghold  of  American 
Presbyterianism.  In  the  beginning  of  the  cen-, 
tury  the  Presbyterian  was  only  the  third  in 
strength  of  the  denominations.  But  it  so  grew 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  century  it  had  be- 
come  the  first ;  and” for  forty  years  longer  it 
kept  on  advancing  more  rapidly  than  the  other 
churches,  and  more  rapidly  in  proportion  than 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  nation  at  large. 
It  is  still,  in  this  city,  far  in  advance  of  the 
other  denominations.  Why,  then,  has  it  re¬ 
ceded  from  the  van  in  its  own  denomination? 

The  question  is  a  serious  one  and  needs  pro¬ 
found  and  prayerful  study.  Meanwhile,  an¬ 
other  attempt  at  action  has  been  made.  A  new 
organization  has  been  formed  composed  of 
committees  of  the  Social  Union  (laymen),  and 
of  the  two  Philadelphia  Presbyteries  (minis¬ 
ters).  It  is  proposed  to  hold  tent  meetings  and 
open  air  services  at  suitable  points  during  the 
summer,  as  well  as  meetines  in  churches  near 
the  great  centres  of  activity,  and  to  adopt  other 
methods  of  evangelistic  work.  A  circular  has 
been  issued  appealing  for  contributions  to 
meet  the  expense  of  tents,  meetings,  speakers, 
music,  printing  and  advertising.  Tent  services 
at  two  points  have  already  begun  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  and  on  week  evenings.  Popular  evan¬ 
gelists  are  announced  as  engaged  to  participate 
in  the  services. 

There  are  a  remnant  who  believe  that  the 
old  fashioned  preaching  and  pastoral  work  of 
the  pastors  of  a  former  generation  did  a  more 
solid  lasting  work  than  the  evangelistic  system 
of  to-day;  who  are  inclined  to  deplore  the 
multiplication  of  agencies  and  expenses  to  do 
what  could  be  more  effectually  done  in  the 
long  run  by  the  existing  church  organizations. 
But  all  Christians  will  pray  for  the  success  of 
this  and  every  effort  to  restore  the  church  of 
Philadelphia  to  its  old  position,  and  to  reach 
the  multitude  who  have  drifted  away  from  the 
Gospel.  R.  M.  P. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. ' 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON, 

SCMDAT,  AUOl’ST  6. 

THE  NEW  HEART. 

Introductory  Study. 

The  time  is  shortly  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  which  occurred  B  C.  586 — somewhere 
between  585  (chap,  xxxiii.  21)  and  572  (xl.  1). 
Jeremiah  was  probably  in  Egypt.  Ezekiel 
prophesied  by  the  river  Chebar,  probably  the 
modem  Khabonr,  the  largest  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  possibly  the  royal  canal  which  con¬ 
nected  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  one  of  the 
greatest  engineering  works  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ezekiel,  like  Jeremiah,  was  of  priestly  family, 
but,  from  2  Kings  xxiv.  15,  we  should  gather 
that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  higher  families 
of  the  priesthood,  since  he  was  among  the 
captives  of  this  time.  (If  Jeremiah  belonged 
in  a  lower  order,  it  might  explain  his  being 
left  behind  in  Jerasalem).  His  name  signifies 
Gk)d  strengthens,  or  God  is  strong.  He  was 
probably  young  when  carried  into  captivity, 
though  doubtless  grown  to  man’s  estate,  as  the 
first  twenty-four  chapters  of  his  prophecy  were 
uttered  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth  year  of 
his  captivity,  the  fall  of  Jerasalem  taking 
place  in  the  latter  year. 

Just  at  the  time  when  Ezekiel  began  his 
prophetic  work  Jeremiah  sent  to  the  Babylonian 
captives  a  letter  (Jer.  xxix. )  advising  them  to 
identify  themselves  for  the  time  with  the  coun¬ 
try  of  their  captors  and  seek  the  peace  of  that 
nation.  This  letter  seems,  as  has  been  said, 
to  form  ‘‘the  program  of  the  agency  which 
Ezekiel  developed  under”  Jeremiah.  His 
prophecies  divide  themselves  naturally  into 
three  parts,  and  of  these  the  first  part,  chap¬ 
ters  i. -xxiv.,  are  entirely  devoted  to  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  teachings  to  which  Jeremiah  in 
Jerasalem  was  giving  his  life:  the  guilt  of  the 
people  Israel  and  the  certainty  of  the  coming 
judgment.  The  chronological  order  of  these 
prophecies  is  preserved,  and  a  consecutive  read¬ 
ing  of  these  chapters  clearly  shows  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  catastrophe.  Though  he  was 
heard  with  coldness,  though  the  afflictions  of 
the  captivity  had  not  produced  the  effect 
which  God  designed  them  to  do  (Hos.  ii.  14), 
and  idolatry  and  all  sorts  of  moral  evil  still 
prevailed,  yet  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
soon  came  to  set  the  seal  npon  his  prophetic 
warnings  and  prove  him  right. 

From  that  time  the  character  of  his  work 
changed.  With  the  exception  of  chapters 
XXV. -xxxii.,  oracles  against  the  heathen  nations 
uttered  all  along  through  his  life,  which  form 
the  second  section  of  his  book,  the  remainder 
of  the  volume  is  one  unbroken  strain  of  en¬ 
couragement,  calling  the  people  to  hope  in 
Jehovah,  to  believe  in  all  his  past  promises, 

*‘Do  Not  Grasp  at  the  Shadow  | 
!  and  Lose  the  Substance. "  ! 

Many  people  are  but  shado7t>s  of  their 
I  former  selves,  due  to  neglect  of  health. 

Look  out  for  the  blood,  the  fountain  of 
I  life,  the  actual  substance;  keep  that  pure 
I  by  regular  use  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  robust  health  will  be  the  result. 

I  Run  Down— “My  husband  was  run  down  in 
health  and  all  tired  out.  Those  excellent  medi¬ 
cines,  Hood’s  Pills  and  Harsaparilla,  built  him  up 
I  again.”  Mrs.  H  L  Mowry,  Towanda,  Pa. 
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Powder 


Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 


MOVAt.  BAKINO  POWMR  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Hood's  Pills  cure  liver  ills;  the  non-ln1t»»i..^  ajid 
only  cathartic  to  tafce  with  Hood’s  Sari^arUla. 


and  to  look  forward  with  ardent  expectation 
to  the  new  birth  of  their  nation  into  higher 
privileges  and  a  better  holiness  than  they  had 
ever  dreamed  of.  This  third  section,  chapters 
xxxiii. -xlviii.,  is  almost  wholly  Messianic, 
and  from  this  section  the  lessons  from  this  book 
are  taken.  _ 

THE  LESSON. 

Ezekiel  xxxvii.  25-36. 

Golden  Text.— A  new  heart  also  will  I  give 
yon. — Ezek.  xxxvi.  26. 

The  blow  had  fallen,  and  Jerusalem  was  in 
ruins.  The  despairing  King  Zedekiah  had  been 
led  in  his  blindness  to  his  Babylonian  prison, 
and  with  him  had  been  brought  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
country  of  Palestine.  Had  God  then  cast  away 
his  people?  Was  the  covenant  of  no  avail? 

Ezekiel  roused  himself  from  the  dumb  aston¬ 
ishment  into  which  the  catastrophe  had  plunged 
him  (xxxiii.  21,  22),  and  entered  upon  his  new 
mission  of  consolation.  To  show  the  meaning 
of  these  awful  judgments,  to  bring  home  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people  the  consciousness  that 
these  had  come  npon  them,  not  as  a  breach  of 
the  covenant,  but  as  the  only  possible  means 
of  the  glorious  fulfillment  of  the  cjvenant — 
they  being  the  disobedient,  idolatrous  people 
that  they  were — to  show  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  had  not  perished  with  the  theocracy,  but 
survived  in  the  promise  of  a  better  kingdom, 
that  of  Messiah ;  to  change  the  turbulent  re¬ 
bellion  which  surged  in  all  hearts  into  the 
submissive  obedience  of  a  well-grounded  hope 
— this  was  the  work  given  him  to  do.  And 
for  this  work  was  given  a  new  conception  of 
the  Messiah  and  of  his  kingdom ;  a  new  phase 
of  Messianic  prophecy  dates  from  Ezekiel’s 
present  work.  He  begins  (chapter  xxxiv. )  with 
the  picture  of  the  faithful  shepherd  who  re¬ 
covers  his  lost  sheep  and  gives  them  a  second 
David  to  reign  over  them,  and  then,  in  the 
chapter  which  includes  our  lesson,  pictures 
Israel  as  restored  to  their  land,  purified,  and 
prosperous  because  they  are  purified. 

Our  lesson  is  taken  from  a  passage  which 
properly  begins  with  verse  16.  Israel  had 
defiled  its  land  by  sin,  and  therefore  God  had 
scattered  the  nation  among  the  heathen  (vss. 
16-19).  But  punishment  had  not  brought  them 
to  repentance  and  obedience;  they  had  still 
gone  on  in  their  own  way,  and  had  not  only 
brought  condemnation  upon  themselves,  but 
reproach  upon  Jehovah’s  name  (vs.  20).  Then, 
because  it  is  for  the  human  race  the  last  of  all 
calamities  to  misapprehend  the  name,  that  is, 
the  true  character  of  God,  he  purposes  to  vin¬ 
dicate  his  name  and  reveal  his  true  character 
to  the  heathen,  by  so  sanctifying  his  own  peo¬ 
ple  that  they  may  be  gathered  again  into  their 
own  land.  Then  the  nations  will  know  that 
he  indeed  is  Jehovah  (vss.  21-23)  when  they 
see  his  wonderful  redemption  of  his  own  people 
(vs.  24). 

Verse  25.  The  verse  begins  significantly 
with  then.  Then,  after  he  has  chosen  and 
gathered  them,  then  he  will,  justify  and  sanc¬ 
tify  them.  They  will  be  chosen,  not  because 
they  are  good,  but  because  they  are  evil  and 
he  wonld  make  them  good. 

^  The  sanctifying  process  is  by  a  universal  bap- 
.  tism  of  the  nation  in  clean  water,  that  is,  water 


ceremonially  clean.  To  Ezekiel  the  priest  such 
a  figure  meant  very  much.  The  water  of  puri¬ 
fication  was  made  clean  by  one  of  the  two 
processes  described  in  Nnm.  xix.  2-9,  17-19, 
and  in  Lev.  xiv.  4-6.  It  involved  the  shedding 
of  blood,  and  its  symbolism  is  brought  out  to 
us  in  such  passages  as  Heb.  ix.  13,  14,  x.  22. 
It  was  with  such  water  that  the  Psalmist 
prayed  that  he  might  be  washed  thoroughly 
from  his  iniquity  (Psa.  li.  2).  This  was  a 
different  method  of  purification  from  that 
which,  at  the  cost  of  such  painfulness  and 
suffering  (vss.  18,  19)  had  yet  proved  to  be 
so  inadequate.  That  was  discipline,  this  is 
free  grace.  In  this  baptism  from  on  high  the 
external  impurities  of  the  nation  will  be  re¬ 
moved  (compare  Eph.  v.  26). 

Verse  26.  The  same  promise  had  once  be¬ 
fore  been  made  (xi.  19,  20)  in  the  days  of  their 
high-handed  rebellion  before  the  crushing 
blow  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Then  it  bad 
had  little  effect ;  but  now  there  is  hope  that  the 
offer  will  be  appreciated.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  nation  be  externally  ceremonially 
clean.  A  new  principle  is  needed ;  the  deeper 
impurity  of  a  rebellious  heart  needs  to  be  re¬ 
moved. 

Verse  27.  But  holiness  is  not  sanctification ; 
this  is  a  truth  which  the  Jews  then,  and  all 
men  since,  have  needed  to  recognize,  and 
which  we  in  these  days  of  controversy  should 
be  especially  careful  to  apprehend.  It  was  not 
enough  that  those  captive  Jews  should  be 
cleansed  from  sin,  nor  is  it  enough  for  us.  It 
was  and  is  essential  that  justified  men  should 
have  within  them  a  spirit  in  sympathy  with 
the  divine  Spirit,  a  spirit  which  shall  have 
that  control  over  the  temper  and  disposition 


ASTHMA  CURED 

it  I  have  suffered  a  great  many  years 
from  Asthma,  Catarrh  and  Bron¬ 
chitis.  Tried  a  great  many  supposed 
remedies  without  success.  Being  in 
mjr  goth  year,  I  had  despaired  of  ever 
being  restored  to  health.  But  as  good 
luck  would  have  it.  I  took  the  advice 
of  a  friend  and  tried  the  Electropoise. 

Now  I  feel  as  though  I  had  a  new 
lease  on  life,  am  entirely  cured  of 
the  complaints,  and  have  enjoyed 
good  health  for  twelve  months. 

P.  C.  GAYET1  V, 

No.  1647  Market  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  Electropnise,  if  used  in  time,  will 
prevent,  as  well  as  cure.  Asthma,  Hay 
Fever,  and  Bronchitis,  also  Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism  and  Insomnia,  A  penny  pos¬ 
tal  will  secure  our  112-page  illustrated 
booklet.  * 
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which  will  gradually  change  and  subdue  them 
more  and  more  to  the  divine  likeness. 

Verse  28.  A  purified  land  awaited  the  justi¬ 
fied  people.  There  they  should  be  the  true 
people  of  Jehovah  and  he  would  be  in  the 
highest  sense  their  God. 

VER.SES  29,  30.  CnrleanneKses  are  not  the 
filthiness  and  idols  of  verse  25.  They  are  the 
defilements  which  justified  and  renewed  men 
contract  in  their  course  through  life  (compare 
xxxvii.  23  and  John  xiii.  10).  To  Ezekiel  per¬ 
haps,  the  promise  looked  no  farther  than  a 
restoration  to  Palestine  of  the  repentant,  justi¬ 
fied  nation.  We  know  that  a  far  more  glorious 
fulfillment  lay  enclosed  in  this  prophecy,  that 
the  Return  was  only  the  first  step — a  faint 
promise  of  that  marvellons  time  when  the  tab¬ 
ernacle  of  God  shall  be  with  men  and  he  will 
dwell  with  them  and  they  shall  be  his  people 
(Rev.  xxi.  3). 

Verse  31.  The  same  prophecy  had  already 
been  uttered  (xx.  43)  in  the  lawless  days  before 
the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  Now  perhaps  they  un¬ 
derstood  it  better  and  were  ready  to  realize 
that  it  was  not  the  least  of  the  promised  bless¬ 
ings  that  they  should  be  able  to  loathe  their 
l)ast  iniquities.  Better  than  multiplied  fruit 
and  increase  of  corn,  better  than  averted  re¬ 
proach,  is  the  power  to  see  our  own  sinfulness 
in  something  of  the  light  in  which  God  sees  it, 
that  we  mav  “with  grief  and  hatred  of  our  sin 
turn  from  it  with  full  purpose  of  and  endeavor 
after  new  obedience.’’ 

Verse  32.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  solidarit;/ 
is  a  truth  of  the  nineteenth  century :  that  the 
ancients  knew  nothing  of  it.  Yet  all  through 
our  Bible  we  find  it  in  such  form  as  the  minds 
of  an  earlier  time  were  able  to  accept— a 
prophecy  of  a  truth  which  even  yet  is  only 
vaguely  apprehended  by  the  best  of  us— that 
we  do  not  live  for  ourselves  alone,  that  (rod’s 
judgments,  mercies,  teachings  are  not  for  a 
few,  not  narrowed  down  to  those  who  deem 
themselves  his  own  elect,  but  are  for  the  sake 
of  all  mankind — why  may  we  not  say  for  the 
sake  of  the  universe. 

Verses  33-35.  Doubtless  Ezekiel  had  in 
mind  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  (com¬ 
pare  xxxi.  9).  Through  sin  the  blessing  of 
Paradise  was  lost :  through  forgiveness  it 
would  be  restored.  But  here  again  the 
prophecy  reaches  far  beyond  its  literal  fulfil¬ 
ment.  We  still  wait  for  that  redemption  of 
the  creature  to  which,  as  we  have  more  thau 
once  learned,  all  prophecy  looks  forward. 

Verse  3(5.  The  prophecy  is  couched  in 
language  which  appealed  to  those  who  heard 
it,  presupposing  a  situation  with  which  they 
were  familiar.  The  heathen  nations  would 
recognize  that  it  was  Jehovah  who  made  their 
ruined  places  fortresses  (v.  35)  and  their  waste 
places  fruitful.  Again  we  have  the  teaching 
which  probably  few  of  those  who  heard  could 
understand— the  teaching  of  verse  22— that  no 
greater  blessing  can  come  to  the  world  than  to 
know  the  name  of  the  Lord.  This  is  what  is 
meant  when  we  speak  of  God  as  doing  all 
things  for  his  own  glory ;  for  the  supreme 
blessing  of  the  world  is  the  apprehension  of 
the  glory  of  God.  To  know  him  by  name: 
that  is  the  beatitude  of  heaven. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UMOX  (OR  BLiKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Les.sos  XXXII. — Christ  at  the  Feast  of 
Dedication. 

John  ix.,  X. 

The  allegory  of  the  Good  Shepherd  suffers 
somewhat  in  its  force  by  the  separation  in 
our  Bible  from  the  preceding  chapter.  Read 
as  an  answer  to  the  Pharisee’s  arrogance  and 
injustice  to  the  blind  man,  it  takes  on  a  new 
meaning. 

The  healing  of  the  blind  beggar  seems  to 
have  been  in  response  to  the  disciples’  qnes- 
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tion  (John  ix.  1,  2).  The  Jews  held  that  every 
misfortune  was  a  punishment  for  some  specific 
sin.  Jesus  combats  that  idea,  both  by  word 
and  deed  (John  ix.  3,  (5)  and  in  so  doing  gives 
indirectly  an  answer  to  our  puzzle  concerning 
the  “why’’  of  evil.  Not  that  evil  comes  merely 
(John  ix.  3)  for  the  .sake  of  making  God’s  glory 
greater;  but  that, through  his  power  overruling 
evil,  men  understand  what  he  is,  as  perhaps 
they  could  not  otherwise.  In  this  case  Jesus’ 
miracle  and  plain  declaration  of  himself  made 
the  power  and  love  of  God  “manifest.’’ 

The  blind  beggar  was  a  match  for  the  Phari¬ 
sees  in  argument  (John  ix.  24-34)  and  roused 
their  pride.  “Dost  thou  teach  us?’’— and  they 
cast  him  out.  The  monks  in  the  Netherlands 
found  it  was  easier  to  burn  heretics  than  to 
answer  them;  so  history  repeats  itself.  Notice 
how  the  argument  revolves  about  the  idea  that 
this  man,  Jesus,  could  not  be  a  “sinner”  or 
God  would  not  have  given  him  power  to  do 
such  a  mighty  “work.”  “God  heareth  not 
sinners.  If  this  man  were  not  from  God,  he 
could  do  nothing,”  says  the  healed  man. 
(See  also  John  X.  21.)  Excommunication  has 
always  been  the  weapon  of  the  church. 
“Boycott”  is  a  modern  equivalent,  with  a 
difference.  It  does  not  cut  a  man  off  from  his 
religious  life,  perhaps,  because  now’  a  days  we 
do  not  care  so  much  for  the  sanction  of  the 
church.  A  man  can  pray  without  a  priest. 
But  then  it  deprived  him  of  his  hope  of  eternal 
life,  as  well  as  made  this  present  life  very 
uncomfortable.  Therefore  Jesus’  words  to  the 
man  may  mean  infinitely  more  than  the  record 
shows  (John  ix.  35-37).  He  had  exchanged 
the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  for  the  “sure  hope” 
of  the  Christian. 

We  see  here,  as  we  have  so  often  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  the  wonderful  difference  in  Jesus’  atti¬ 
tude  towards  those  who  even  imperfectly 
believe  in  him,  and  the  wilfully  blind.  Com¬ 
pare  his  conversation  with  this  man  with  the 
severe  words  of  John  ix.  41,  and  the  signifi¬ 
cant  names  “thief,”  “robber,”  “hireling”  of 
the  following  chapter. 

There  is  no  need  to  press  into  every  detail 
the  analogy  of  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep, 
the  door  and  the  fold,  the  porter  and  the  hire¬ 
ling.  It  is  primarily  to  show  the  difference 
betw’cen  the  good  shepherd  such  as  Jesus  was, 
who  came  to  guard  the  sheen  from  wolves  and 
robbers,  and  hirelings  like  the  Pharisees  who 
cared  for  themselves  and  their  “system”  first. 
The  open  door  but  completes  the  picture.  They 
had  shut  the  blind  beggar  out  of  their  fold, 
but  Jesus  declares  that  through  him,  and  him 
alone,  can  any  man,  blind  or  seeing,  enter  into 
life  eternal.  Then  in  John  x.  14-17,  he  rises 
far  above  them  and  their  senseless  ecclesiasti- 
cism  to  declare  the  new  life  which  he  brings. 
He  looks  far  into  the  future,  when  other  sheep, 
not  Jews,  but  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  shall 
hear  his  voice  and  follow  him,  not  necessarily 
in  one  external  unity  or  organization  as  some 
dream,  but  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  faithful 
love  to  and  loyal  service  for  him.  The  “fold” 
of  the  Authorized  Version  becomes  the  “flock” 
of  the  Revised  Version.  The  “fold”  carries 
the  idea  of  the  place  where  the  sheep  are— the 
I  organization,  the  synagogue,  the  church.  The 


“flock”  means  those  who  belong  to  one  owner. 
They  may  roam  free  over  the  hills,  but  they 
bear  his  mark  and  obey  his  voice. 

“O  Lord  and  master  of  us  all, 

Whate'er  our  name  or  sign. 

We  hear  thy  voice  and  heed  thy  call; 

We  test  our  lives  by  thine.” 

Later  Jesus  refers  to  these  words  again 
(John  X.  22  30)  to  give  these  stubborn  Jews 
another  chance  to  know  what  he  was.  So  far 
from  accepting  him  they  seek  to  stone  him 
(John  X.  31).  It  is  pathetic  to  hear  his  ques¬ 
tion,  “For  which  of  the  good  works  that  I 
have  done  for  you,  do  ye  stone  me?”  But  he 
carries  a  charmed  life  till  his  time  shall  come, 
and  once  more  passes  away  into  the  compara¬ 
tive  quiet  of  the  open  country  beyond  the 
Jordan,  where  he  made  his  first  disciples. 
Here  many  come  to  him  and  many  believe,  for 
it  is  in  the  religions  centre  of  the  nation  that 
he  finds  the  real  opposition  to  him. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 


Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

Drifting, 

.July  31.  Drifting  in  worship.  1  Kings  13:  3.5-33 
13: 3:t,  ;u. 

Aug.  1.  Steps  well-nigh  slipped.  Ps.  73:  1-33. 

3.  Lest  we  drift.  Heb.  3:  1-4. 

:!.  Kepentance  and  steadfastness.  Job  11: 
14-30. 

4.  His  heart  is  fixed.  Ps  113:  1-10. 

5.  Be  steadfast,  unmoveable.  1  Cor.  I'l: 


e.  Toi’ic— Drifting.  Eph.  4 ;  14  :Jas.  1 :  1.8. 

Amongst  numerous  infamous  and  profligate 
kings,  Jeroboam  stands  pre-eminent.  His  epi¬ 
taph  is  a  wail  of  woe.  The  evil  which  he 
did  lived  after  him  and  was  contagious.  His 
reign  lasted  but  twenty- two  years,  the  ruin  he 
wrought  perpetuated  itself  for  centuries. 
God’s  prophets  of  a  later  day  knew  no  worse 
thing  to  say  of  a  man  than  that  “He  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord:  he 
departed  not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the 
son  of  Nebat,  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin; 
but  he  walked  therein.”  Jeroboam  caused 
sin,  as  well  as  committed  it.  He  was  deter¬ 
mined  ihat  no  restoration  should  succeed  the 
revolution.  On  the  death  of  Solomon  “the 
political  disruption  of  the  kingdom  was  com¬ 
plete  ;  but  the  religious  unity  was  unimpaired.  ” 
Under  the  guise  of  ronveiiieiiee,  Jeroboam  in¬ 
troduced  corruption.  “For  the  first  time  since 
the  Exodus  an  Egyptian  element  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  national  worship.”  Never  was 
supreme  selfishness  more  cleverly  disguised. 
What  Jeroboam  said  to  himself  was  one  thing, 
what  he  said  to  Israel  was  quite  another.  To 
them  he  appeared  to  be  devoted  to  Israel  and 
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innocency;  for  all  the, day  have  I  been  plagued 
and  chastened  every  morning.”  That  is  the 
poetic  way  in  which  the  Orient  expresses 
donbt.  The  blunt,  almost  brutal  exclamation 
of  the  Occident  is,  “How  can  there  be  a  God, 
and  such  things  happen?”  or  “Is  Christianity 
practical?”  and  “Does  Christianity  pay?”  In 
every  day  affairs  we  are  wiser  than  in  things 
pertaining  to  God.  “Nineteenth  century  his¬ 
tory  must  be  written  by  twentieth  century 
men.”  If  that  be  true  and  wise,  is  it  not 
possible  that  time’s  problems  will  need  eter¬ 
nity’s  perspective  for  perfect  comprehension? 
Who  ever  heard  Paul  whimper  because  Nero 
feasted  in  a  palace,  whilst  be  famished  in  a 
prison?  Clear  your  vision,  and  yon  will  find 
that  your  doubts  are  due  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  put  comfort  in  the  place  which  God  has 
assigned  to  character.  Not  God's  possessions, 
but  God  himself  is  the  portion  of  the  right¬ 
eous.  “O  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently 
for  him.  ”  “Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee? 
And  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire 
beside  thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth : 
but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my 
portion  forever.”  God  himself  is  the  Rock 
upon  which  be  finally  stands,  whose  “feet 
were  almost  gone,”  and  whose  “steps  had  well 
nigh  slipped.” 

IhiJ'thKj  or  driven,  what  a  world  of  difference 
in  the  things  signified.  One  steers  for  port, 
the  other  goes  it  knows  not  whither,  nor  why. 
Ships  drift  because  they  lack  the  power  to 
propel,  the  rudder  to  guide,  or  the  anchor  to 
hold.  Souls  drift  for  the  same  reasons. 
Human  power  is  not  equal  to  spiritual  progress. 
The  waves  roll  mountain  high.  “The  waters 
are  clean  gone  over  the  soul.  ”  Give  him  place 
who  is  all  power.  The  way  is  dark  and  devi¬ 
ous  as  well  as  tempestuous.  Let  him  hold  the 
helm,  who  is  both  the  power  and  the  light  of 
the  world.  Every  mariner  now  and  then  casts 
anchor.  See  to  it  that  you  have  on  board  that 
“anchor  sure  and  steadfast  and  entering  into 
that  which  is  within  the  veil.” 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Penasco  and  Rio  Pueblo. — From  these  Miss 
Zuver  draws  pupils  for  her  schools,  working 
in  them  alternately.  Penasco  is  in  Taos 
County,  northern  New  Mexico,  and  in  a 
mountain  region;  some  pupils  are  young 
ladies;  one  is  aged  twenty- three.  “I  feel  that 
much  prejudice  has  been  removed  from  the 
minds  of  the  people  here  and  that  some  have 
been  led  more  fully  imo  Gospel  light.  All  the 
Ihrge  pupils  are  supplied  with  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  and  seem  thankful  to  receive  them. 
We  have  strange  mixtures  here  of  the  false  and 
true  and  much  patience,  perseverance  and  grace 
are  needed  not  to  look  sometimes  on  the  dark 
side.  One  of  my  Penitente  boys  who  had  only 
been  in  school  a  month  was  killed  by  lightning 
when  distant  from  home.  Two  years  ago  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
but  he  secretly  adhered  to  all  the  rites  of  the 
order  of  Peuitentes.  ” 

At  one  time  an  opposition  school  by  Roman¬ 
ists  threatened  the  existence  of  the  mission 
school;  but  with  Presbyterian  persistence,  our 
missionary  rang  the  school  bell  for  three  suc¬ 
cessive  Mondays;  but  the  people  were  busy 
harvesting  and  paid  little  attention  to  it.  In 
time,  however,  the  school  revived  and  pros¬ 
pered,  some  having  moved  in  from  other  plazas 
that  their  children  may  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  the  school. 

The  Sabbath  services  often  devolve  upon  Miss 
Zuver,  as  the  evangelist  cannot  always  visit 
them. 

Rio  Pueblo  is  a  small  village  about  five  miles 
from  the  post  office.  During  “Holy  Week”  the 
Penitentes  were  passing  to  and  fro  using  the 
disciplinas,  or  carrying  crosses.  Four  small 
boys  were  doing  penance  who  did  not  seem  to 


Jehovah.  As  a  matter  of  fact  be  was  devoted 
to  himself.  To  himself  he  said,  “Now  shall 
the  kingdom  return  to  the  house  of  David :  if 
this  people  go  up  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  then  shall  the  heart 
of  this  people  turn  again  unto  their  Lord,  even 
to  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah :  and  they  shall 
kill  me,  and  return  to  Rehoboam,  king  of 
Judah.”  Jeroboam’s  interests  were  supreme, 
Jehovah’s  subordinate.  He  was  ready  to  re¬ 
store  idolatry  in  order  that  he  might  perpetu¬ 
ate  his  kingdom.  Expressed  in  terse  and 
graphic  form  his  thought  is,  “If  Israel  is  true 
to  Jehovah,  they  will  be  false  to  Jeroboam.” 
Having  set  up  idols,  he  said  to  Israel,  “It  is 
too  much  for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem ;  behold 
thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  this  thing  became 
a  sin.”  Israel  was  not  only  alienated  from 
Judah,  it  had  forsaken  Jehovah.  The  lesson 
which  had  been  learned  in  Egypt  and  the 
wilderness  was  forgotten  and  had  to  be  learned 
over  again  in  the  woes  of  the  captivity.  Two 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  given  at  Sinai  were 
broken. 

Were  they  writing  to-day,  the  authors  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  of  the  thirty-seventh  and 
seventy-third  Psalms  could  not  better  voice 
the  doubt  and  anguish  of  millions  who  are 
losing  their  bold  on  God.  “The  wicked  are 
millions  strong ;  they  are  fat  and  well  to  do ; 
they  are  borne  down  with  weights  of  gold,  and 
they  edge  out  men  who  pray  and  think,  and 
who  love  God.  ”  It  is  the  struggle  of  the 
finite  to  reconcile  all  the  ways  of  the  Infinite 
with  his  own  preconceived  notions  of  what 
God  ought  to  be  and  do.  “Surely  in  vain  have 
I  cleansed  my  heart  and  washed  my  hands  in 
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be  more  thau  twelve  years  of  age.  In  our 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  there  is  a  grand  . 
mother  of  about  seventy,  a  daughter  and  son- 
in  law,  both  converts  from  Romanism,  and 
seven  grandchildren.  The  parents  seem  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  progress  of  their  children  in 
school,  although  few  of  these  parents  can  either 
read  or  write.  There  are  now  three  Romish 
schools  in  Penasco;  yet  we  have  more  pupils  in 
our  mission  school  than  there  are  in  those  three 
schools.  I  have  in  my  school  three  sons  of  the 
leader  of  the  largest  Penitente  lodge  in  this 
part  of  the  territory  and  the  principal  singer 
of  this  lodge.  He  is  about  twenty -five  years 
old,  is  studious,  thoughtful,  reads  the  Bible, 
and  seems  to  enjoy  leading  the  singing  in  our 
mission  school.  The  priest  is  losing  his  influ¬ 
ence  over  these  people.  Feast  days  of  patron 
saints,  etc.  interfere  with  the  attendance  of 
our  pupils.  The  children  are  obliged  to  attend 
mass  on  feast  days  and  the  dances  following 
unfit  them  for  school.  We  need  your  united 
prayers  for  a  revival  of  God’s  work  in  this 
field. 

Some  missionary  women  engaged  in  frontier 
work  met  with  an  old  man  who  thus  welcomed 
them:  “You  ladies  have  the  religion  of  Christ. 

I  have  this  precious  faith,  but  I  keep  it  secret 
because  I  am  an  old  man  with  no  one  to 
befriend  me.  The  Penitentes  live  all  around 
me;  if  they  find  I  am  a  Protestant  they  will 
burn  ‘mi  casita’  (my  litde  house);  they  will 
kill  me.  ” 

This  man  had  no  Bible,  but  was  anxious  to- 
receive  one.  His  faith  was  founded  upon, 
portions  of  Scripture  which  he  had  heard  read 
thirty  years  ago  in  Kansas  while  in  the  service 
of  a  Christian  business  man.  H.  E.  B. 


We  are  obliged  this  week  through  pressure - 
of  other  matter  to  leave  out  the  department. 
The  King’s  Daughters’  Settlement,  so  inter 
esting  to  many  of  our  readers.  Those  of  them 
who  read  the  New  York  papers  will  observe - 
that  the  Settlement  is  urgently  in  need  of 
funds  to  carry  on  the  summer  work.  Contri¬ 
butions  will  be  received  by  the  Treasurer,  Miss. 
Clara  Field,  in  our  editorial  rooms. 
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PiriSBURGH  LETTER. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Jones. 

Service  in  the  park,  conducted  by  a  Presby¬ 
terian  clergyman,  is  something  new  to  the 
church  going  people  of  Pittsburgh.  This  in¬ 
novation  was  introduced  the  first  Sabbath  in 
July  by  the  Rev.  S.  Edward  Young,  pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Young 
succeeded  Dr.  Frank  Talmadge  as  pastor  of 
this  church,  and  has  been  very  aggressive  in 
his  methods  of  reaching  the  people. 

A  concert  attended  by  thousands  of  people 
has  been  the  attraction  at  the  park  heretofore. 
The  religious  service  will  take  its  place.  The 
sermon  will  be  preceded  by  a  song  service  in 
which  a  choir  of  two  hundred  voices  will  take 
part.  Opinion  here  is  divided  on  the  subject, 
some  favor  it,  others  disapprove.  Evidently 
the  United  Presbyterians  of  the  city  do  not 
take  kindly  to  the  movement.  At  their  June 
meeting  of  Presbytery  they  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution:  “The  Presbytery  views  with 
extreme  sorrow  and  disapprobation  the  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  as  it  is  encouraged  by 
the  park  authorities  and  traction  companies  of 
our  city,  and  deprecates  anything  that  woitld 
inc  rease  or  appear  to  excuse  the  attendance  of 
Christians  at  these  places  of  public  resort ;  and 
we  invoke  the  co-operation  of  the  Christian 
public  in  efforts  toward  the  awakening  of  such 
a  sentiment  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
as  will  not  only  bring  to  an  end  this  new  form 
of  disregard  of  divine  and  civil  law,  but  will 
also  help  towards  the  relief  sought  on  behalf 
of  toilers  in  the  mills  and  other  branches  of 
labor  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  disregarded  and 
the  working  man  cruelly  oppressed.  ’  ’ 

The  Sabbath  question  has  been  given  much 
attention  by  local  pulpits  lately.  A  movement 
was  started  by  the  federation  of  churches  last 
winter  for  the  suppression  of  Sunday  labor  in 
mills  and  factories.  The  idea  was  pleasing 
to  the  Amalgamated  Association,  and  to  the 
working  people  in  general,  who  have  been  co¬ 
operating  ill  this  matter  with  the  officers  of 
the  federation.  President  T.  F.  Shaffer  of  the 
Amalgamated,  an  excellent  Christian  gentle¬ 
man,  startled  the  Christian  people  of  this  city 
with  his  speeches  in  opposition  to  Sunday 
labor  in  the  mills,  and  by  his  earnest  appeal, 
he  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  friends  of 
labor.  One  department  after  another  of  the 
great  Homestead  Mills  has  been  opened  to  Sun¬ 
day  labor,  till  a  great  crowd  of  men  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  seven  days  in  a  week.  It  is  the 
same  in  other  large  mills  in  the  city,  and 
pastors  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  are  discour¬ 
aged  by  reason  of  the  small  attendance  of  male 
members  of  the  congregation  upon  the]  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  superintendents  of  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  seem  inclined  to  respect  the  wishes  of 
the  men,  and  it  is  believed  now  that  the 
matter  will  be  settled  satisfactorily  to  all  par¬ 
ties  concerned  and  that  only  necessary  work 
will  be  done  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 

There  are  but  three  vacant  churches  in  the 
Presbytery,  two  of  them  have  stated  supply, 
and  the  other,  McCandlas  Avenue,  has  just 
been  made  vacant  by  Presbytery.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Hine  has  been  the  pastor  of  this  church 
for  five  years,  and  has  met  with  excellent  suc¬ 
cess.  He  resighs  to  accept  a  call  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

The  Rev.  A.  A.  Mealy,  who  has  been  the 
successful  pastor  of  the  old  Bethany  Church 
at  Bridgeville,  a  suburb  of  Pittsburgh,  was  re¬ 
cently  honored  by  Richmond  College  with  the 
degree  of  D.  D. 

The  pastors  of  the  city  are  arranging  for 
their  annual  vacation  and  rest.  The  year’s 
campaign  has  been  a  hard  one  and  the  results 
have  been  good.  The  house  to  house  religious 
canvass  made  during  the  spring  resulted  in  in¬ 
creased  good  to  many  of  the  churches,  and  this 


Why  Most  People  Eat  this  Bread. 


Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  is  the  favorite  with  the  two  largest 
classes  of  buyers—those  who  want  the  best  at  any  price 
and  those  who  want  the  most  for  their  money.  A  barrel 
of  Pillsbury’s  Best  will  make  not  only  better  bread,  but 
also  more  loaves  than  will  a  barrel  of  other  flour. 
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fall  will  witness  a  county  canvass  on  the  same 
plan. 

The  Rev.  JohnJGailey  who,  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  been  connected  with  The  Commercial 
Gazette  of  this  city  as  its  religious  editor,  and 
who  in  this  capacity  has  done  much  for  Pres¬ 
byterianism  in  the  city,  was  on  July  3  installed 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  East  End. 

July  3,  1899. 

HOLSEHOLU  DEPART.HENT. 

The  recipes  given  here  have  all  been  tried 
by  the  editor  of  this  department. 

A  very  nice  luncheon  or  dish  for  Sunday 
night  tea  is  pressed  chicken.  Boil  a  fowl  in 


the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  mix  tbe  white 
with  the  dark.  Skim  the  fat  off  the  broth 
and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  celery  salt  and 
lemon  juice,  and  boil  down  to  one  cupful. 
Butter  a  plain  round  or  oval  mold,  and  arrange 
slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs  upon  the  bottom  and 
sides  alternately  with  thin  slices  of  tongue  or 
ham  cut  into  round  or  fanev  forms.  Mix  the 
broth  with  the  meat  and  pack  it  carefully,  and 
garnish  the  platter  with  celery  leaves  and 
points  of  lemon. 

A  cooling  and  refreshing  drink  to  take  the 
place  of  lemonade  or  iced  tea  is  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  raspberry  vinegar.  A  tablespoonful  of 
it  added  to  a  half  pint  of  cold  water  or  ice 
water  is  most  acceptable  on  a  warm  day.  The 
following  is  the  recipe :  Put  two  quarts  of 
fine  ripe  red  raspberries  in  a  large  earthen 
bowl;  pour  over  them  a  pint  of  good  cider 
vinegar,  cover  the  bowl  with  a  towel  or  some 


cheese  cloth  and  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place  for 
two  days;  then  mash  the  berries  to  a  pulp  and 
pour  them,  vinegar  and  all,  into  a  jelly  bag  to 
strain;  to  every  pint  after  straining  add  a 
pound  of  granulated  sugar.  Put  it  in  an 
enamelled  kettle  and  boil  it  quite  briskly' for 
twenty  minutes,  skim  it  till  perfectly  clear, 

I  remove  it  from  the  stove  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
I  cool  bottle  it  and  seal  the  bottles.  It  will  keep 
for  a  year  or  longer. 

Flower  Screens  for  Flies.  — The  morning  sleep 
of  a  whole  family  may  be  disturbed  by  the 
active  fly,  who  rises  with  the  sun.  Wire 
screens  and  darkened  rooms  will  keep  him  at 
bay;  but  they  also  keep  out  the  life  giving  air 
and  sunshine  and,  especially  in  the  nursery  or 
children’s  room,  are  to  be  discouraged.  The 
prettiest  sort  of  a  screen  is  a  window  box  of 
geranium  and  mignonette.  The  flies  do  not 
like  these  flowers  and  will  avoid  the  window 
where  they  are  planted  or  the  breakfast  table 
upon  which  they  are  placed.  The  mignonette 
window-box,  furthermore,  has  literary  associa¬ 
tions. 


According  to  the  Dental  Digest  for  April,  in 
an  address.  James  A.  Reed,  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Missouri,  said;  “Now  here  are  two 
professions  living  each  by  the  jaw  of  man, 
yet  distinguished  in  this :  The  lawyer  uses  his 
own  jaw  as  a  weapon  of  attack  and  defense; 
the  dentist  aitacks  the  jaw  of  another  with  a 
weapon  and  there  is  no  defense.  The  dentist 
uses  the  jaw  as  an  end ;  the  lawyer,  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  Observe,  too,  the  interdependence 
of  these  two  professions.  For  if  the  jaw  is  the 
lawyer’s  weapon,  then  the  dentist  who  keeps 
this  weapon  in  good  working  order  becomes  a 
pmtieepx  crimini*,  and  this  is  probably  the 
toughest  thing  ever  said  of  any  dentist,  living 
or  dead.  ’  ’ 
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An  -Unparalleled  Record. 

ON  ITS  FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY,  JULY  26th,  1899, 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

of  the  United  States 

has  on  its  books  Outstanding  Assurance  for  over  a 
Billion  dollars. 

$1,000,000,000 

which  is  more  than  twice  the  amount  accumulated  by  any 
other  company  in  the  world  during  a  similar  jieriod  of  its 
history.  Its  Assets  amount  to  over 

$270,000,000 

which  is  more  than  twice  the  amount  held  by  any  other 
company  in  the  worhl  on  its  fortieth  anniversary.  Its 
Surplus  amounts  to  over 

$60,000,000 

which  is  also  more  than  twice  the  amount  held  by  any  other 
company  at  the  end  of  its  fortieth  year. 

To  commemorate  this  anniversary  the  Society  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  handsomely  illustrated  sketch  of  its  history.  This 
book  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  on  request. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

120  Broadway,  New  York 

“  Strongest  in  the  World.” 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Church  Union,  the  spirited  monthly 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Carter  of 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  is  clear  that  the  Church  is 
suffering  from  a  theological  indigestion,  having 
more  bulky  theology  on  hand  than  she  can 
handle,  or  conveniently  assimilate.  Readers 
will  do  well  to  meditate  upon  this  earnest 
mid- summer  utterance: 

We  are  confident  that  there  is  not  a  scholar 
within  her  bounds  but  could  be  haled  lor  trial 
to-morrow  for  divergence  from  the  Confession. 
There  are  many,  both  ministers  and  members, 
who  swallow  the  whole  long  creed  without  a 
thought  of  what  it  means ;  that  is,  without  a 
serious,  earnest  thought.  Of  course,  these 
could  never  be  tried  for  heresy ;  for  they  do 
not  think  at  all,  and  cannot  be  heretics  any 
more  than  they  can  be  amphibians;  it  is  not  in 
their  line.  But  every  thoughtful  student  in 
the  whole  Church  could  be  tried  to  morrow 
for  divergence  from  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  be  justly  condemned.  The 
Assembly  has  begun  with  Drs.  Briggs  and 
Smith :  gone  on  to  Dr.  McGiffert ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  stopping  there.  They  can 
spend  the  rest  of  their  days  trying  the  rest  of 
the  scholars,  and  getting  rid  of  them  till  they 
arrive  at  last  at  the  church  of  the  dummies  and 
know-nothings;  which  would  probably  be  the 
most  quarrelsome  church  of  all ;  so  that  they 
would  have  to  begin  all  over  again. 

The  constant,  persistent  trouble  is  the  teach¬ 
ing  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men, 
and  sometimes  very  stupid  men.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  simply  cannot  stand  it.  She  is 
losing  all  her  old  glories.  She  used  to  be 
known  as  the  determined  advocate  of  learning. 
Calvin,  Knox  and  Scotland  meant  the  very  best 
learning  of  the  day,  and  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  best  learning  for  all  the  people.  The 
General  Assembly  is  using  the  Confession  of 
Faith  as  a  cord  to  throttle  learning.  Is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  majority  of  the  General 
Assembly  know  as  much  of  the  discoveries  of 
modern  sacred  learning,  of  manuscripts, 
codices,  the  original  languages,  as  the  three 
condemned  professors?  Be  it  remembered, 
too,  that  the  scholarship  of  the  world  is 
steadily  arraying  itself  in  the  line  that  the 
professors  have  taken.  The  majority  of  the 
General  Assembly  are  well-meaning  men,  but 
they  are  talking  as  adepts  about  what  they 
know  little  of.  Would  one  be  saving  too  much 
if  he  said  that  a  majority  of  the  majority  had 
never  read  Dr.  McGiffert ’s  book  at  all?  It  is 
easier  to  condemn  him  without  having  read 
his  book,  but  is  it  fair? 

We  have  no  question  that  Dr.  McGiffert  de¬ 
parts  from  the  teaching  of  the  Confession,  but 
so  does  every  intelligent  minister  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  the  more  intelligent  he 
is,  the  more  he  departs.  The  monstrous  nature 
of  an  antiquated  Confession  is  showing  itself 
at  every  turn.  In  the  name  of  truth  and  good- 
ne.ss  and  righteousness,  let  us  have  a  simple 
creed  that  does  set  forth  the  real  Christian 
faith,  and  try  men  by  their  love  of  God  and 
of  their  neighbor,  by  thrir  following  of  -lesus, 
and  by  little  else.  The  General  Assembly  will 
find  itself  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
mire,  till  she  leaves  the  precepts  of  men  and 
stands  as  a  Christian  Church  must,  on  the  rock 
Christ  -Tesus.  We  trust  that  she  will  stand 
there  before  she  gets  rid  of  all  her  scholars; 
for  scholars  are  a  very  good  thing  to  have,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  fouml  it  to 
be  so. 

It  was  the  whole  aim  of  the  action  of  the 
majority  that  Dr.  McGiffert  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  withdraw  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  We  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  not. 
He  does  not  stand  alone,  but  represents  the 
rights  of  hundreds  of  Presbyterian  ministers. 
This  method  of  squeezing  good  men  out  of 
the  Church,  on  non-essential  points,  by  major¬ 
ity  votes,  ought  to  be  met  and  made  an  f  nd  of. 
Dr.  McGiffert  should  neither  recant  nor  apolo¬ 
gize  till  the  majority  have  shown  that  his 
opinions  are  without  the  pale  of  the  Christian 
Church.  He  should  not  make  the  bad  work 
easier  for  his  enemies.  It  grows  more  odious 
by  every  exhibition.  The  world  and  the 
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Church  will  be  helped  by  a  full  manifestation. 
Napoleon  said  at  Austerlitz:  “Y^on  must  never 
stop  your  enemy  when  he  is  making  a 
blunder.”  Dr.  Briggs’s  trial  awakened  atten¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Smith’s  aroused  sympathy.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Giffert ’s  would  produce  disgust.  There  are 
men  who  would  undertake  it ;  but  the  leaders 
of  the  conservatives  have  not  all  lost  their 
brains  and  sense.  Let  Dr.  McGiffert  stay,  and 
let  us  have  a  Confession  of  Faith  which-  does 
not  contain  so  many  things  that  people  do-  //«/ 
believe.  And  let  us  welcome  to  the  Church  all 
devout  lovers  of  the  Lord  and  of  their  fellow 
men. 

The  Intelligencer  gives  an  instance  of  the 
burdensome  taxation  now  levied  upon  estates 
in  course  of  liquidation : 

Elizabeth  H.  Bates  M.  D.  died  at  Portchester, 
Westchester  County,  in  April,  leaving  an 
estate  valued  at  |104, 184  in  personal  property 
and  |9,.500  in  real  estate.  She  bequeathed 
practically  the  entire  estate  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  for  the  use  of  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment.  The  state  taxes  the  estate  $3,209,  and 
the  war  revenue  tax  of  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  amounts  to  |7,000.  Nearly  one-tenth 
of  the  estate  is  consumed  by  these  taxes.  That 
is  excessive  and  unjust  taxation.  The  United 
States  war  revenue  tax  ought  to  be  reduced 
when  an  estate  is  taxed  by  the  state.  Indeed 
the  state  tax  is  unreasonably  large.  These 
bequeathed  estates  have  paid  taxes  during  the 
life  of  the  testator.  The  personal  property  is 
often  largely  railroad  securities  and  such  in¬ 
vestments  represent  a  plant  which  is  taxed  by 
the  state,  county  and  town  from  one  end  of 


the  line  to  the  other.  The  matter  of  taxation 
needs  a  thorough  rearrangement  to  bring  it 
within  a  semblance  of  justice. 

The  Christian  Advocate  sympathetically,  and 
with  true  estimate,  calls  this  ‘‘The  Saddest  of 
Bereavements” : 

Business  emergencies  necessitate  the  making 
public  of  the  insanity  of  the  wife  of  Henry 
M.  Flagler,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
She  is  said  to  have  progressive  incurable  illu- 
sional  insanity :  thinks  that  she  is  the  Princess 
Ida  Alice  Van  Sholden  Teck,  and  that  she  is 
to  marry  the  Czar  of  Russia.  She  fancies  that 
she  constantly  communicates  with  him  by 
means  of  some  mysterious  agency,  and  also 
believes  herself  to  be  a  great  musician  and 
poet.  Though  she  has  been  in  an  asylum  for 
some  years,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  be 
legally  adjudged  incompetent  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  her  person  and  estate  be  appointed. 

Who  that  loves  his  wife  and  home  would  not 
prefer  the  humblest  cottage  to  all  that  wealth 
can  give  to  such  a  situation,  and  who  suffi¬ 
ciently  thanks  God  for  his  reason?  It  was  a 
stroke  of  genius  in  a  poor  lunatic  who,  having 
wandered  away  from  his  keeper,  suddenly 
stopped  a  man  in  the  street  and  said  to  him : 

“Have  you  ever  thanked  God  for  your 
reason  ?’  ’ 

“No,”  said  the  man. 

“Do  it  quickly  then,  for  I  have  lost  mine.” 

President  Harper  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  resigned  from  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly. 
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EUROPEAN  UOUKTS  AM)  CHINA. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Reid. 

lu  less  than  two  weeks  we  expect  to  set  sail 
for  New  York  ou  our  return  to  China,  the 
land  we  love  more  than  ever,  and  where  we 
long  to  see  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  of  peace 
and  righteousness  more  and  more  descend. 
Our  Loudon  committee  of  twenty  men  will 
meet  and  determine  the  share  Great  Britain  is 
to  have  in  the  International  Institute  of  China. 
It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  relate  how  the  courts 
of  seven  of  the  continental  countries  have  re¬ 
ceived  our  plan  and  how  they  feel  towards  the 
welfare  of  China.  The  plan  is  “the  open 
door"  in  education,  missions  and  diplomacy. 
Will  these  countries  be  favorable? 

Six  weeks  in  seven  countries!  Surely  too 
short  a  time  to  do  much,  and  yet  everywhere  I 
met  at  least  eucourageinent.  Let  us  not  think 
the  Anglo-Saxons  are  the  only  friends  of 
China,  or  the  only  ones  capable  of  helping  a 
Protestant  missionary. 

First,  then,  in  Belgium;  largely  the  land  of 
Homaiiisin  and  rub  d  by  the  Clerical  party. 
There  I  was  cordially  received  twice  by  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs,  and  through  him 
I  presented  a  memorial  to  the  king.  Confer¬ 
ences  with  leading  business  men  gave  me  little 
hope  of  having  anything  done  at  present. 
Tlioy  have  a  commercial  mission  in  China 
and  will  wait  for  report  from  men  “ou  the 
ground.  ’  ’ 

Next,  Paris,  and  only  five  days  to  secure  the 
confideme  of  total  strangers.  Through  the 
kindmss  of  the  French  Minister  at  Brussels, 
who  was  formerly  in  Peking,  M.  Gerard,  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  met  several  of  the  leaders 
in  education  and  literature  and  was  cheered  by 
their  appreciation  of  the  ideal  in  my  humble 
scheme.  I  found  two  men  who  consented  to 
help  form  a  Frtuich  committee  with  a  view  of 
having  France  erect  the  library  building. 
Since  then  a  committee  has  been  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  M.  Casimir  Pcrier,  once  president 
of  the  Republic,  and  M.  Boutmy,  president  of 
L'  h’role  l.ihre  <ltx  Srif-nriK  are  among 

the  number.  The  French  have  shown  more 
enthusiasm  than  any  other  countrj'. 

Next  Germany.  Though  I  had  no  introduc¬ 
tion  I  found  little  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
best  men,  far  less  than  in  my  own  country. 
I  had  several  conferences  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  w'as  received  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 
Prince  Ilohenlohe.  In  ten  days’  time  I  secured 
ten  men  to  serve  on  a  German  committee,  to 
erect,  if  possible,  the  museum  of  our  institu¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  number  is  Count  Bernstorff, 
the  protector  of  the  Protestant  missions.  An¬ 
other  is  the  banker  of  the  Mendelssohn  family. 
In  no  country  was  so  much  done  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  financial  result  will  not, 
however,  appear  till  impetus  has  been  received 
from  others  or  from  improved  prospects  in 
China. 

Then,  on  to  Denmark,  and  only  two  days. 
Through  the  energetic  aid  of  our  Minister  I 
was  taken  to  the  Foreign  Office,  had  audience 
with  Prince  Valdemar  and  Princess  Marie,  and 
met  several  of  the  leading  men  interested  in 
trade  in  the  far  east.  One  man,  full  of  push 
and  courage,  for  many  years  a  resident  in 
Bangkok  and  a  friend  of  our  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionaries  there,  at  once  said,  “We  w’ill  organ¬ 
ize  a  committee  in  Denmark  and  do  our 
share.’’  And  this  will  be  done,  I  am  confi¬ 
dent. 

Only’  one  day  in  Sweden — delightful  land 
with  charming  people!  Through  the  aid  of 
our  Minister  at  Stockholm,  I  had  audience  with 
the  king  and  conferred  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

If  .yon  Ii-i-iiabic 

Ta)<“  Hors/«>r«k's  .Xcid  Fliospliaic 

It  makes  a  refresbiuL'.  cooling  beverage,  acd  is  an 
{uvigorutiug  tonic,  soothing  to  the  nerves. 
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Nothing  to  be  done,  now,  but  if  other  coun¬ 
tries  actually  do  something,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  noble  King  Oscar  will  not  be 
left  out  in  such  a  scheme  of  philanthropy. 

A  week  in  Russia,  in  strange  St.  Petersburg, 
with  much  to  remind  me  of  life  in  China.  I 
first  saw,  through  an  introduction  from  M. 
Stead  and  a  Dutch  friend,  the  one  great 
defender  of  the  rights  and  virtues  of  the 
Chinese,  Prince  Auchtomsky.  He  offered  to 
present  my  memorial  to  the  Czar.  I  saw  him 
frequently  and  his  paper  had  three  leaders  on 
my  scheme.  One  was  entitled,  “A  Helping 
Hand  to  China.  ’’  I  also  met  four  of  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  government,  namely  Prince 
Hilkott',  who  has  worked  in  a  machine  shop  in 
America,  Count  Muravieff,  M.  de  Witte,  and 
M.  Pobyedonostzeff,the  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod.  In  brief,  probably  nothing  will  be 
done  unless  others  take  the  lead.  At  the  same 
time  the  plan  was  regarded  as  a  w’orthy  one, 
and  there  seemed  no  inclination  to  bring  about 
the  ruin  or  dismemberment  of  China.  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  views  strongly  on  the  political 
question  and  was  listened  to  as  kindly  as  in 
England. 

Finally  Holland.  My  committee  there  has 
begun  to  raise  funds.  They  want  to  secure 
^tlo.OOO  and  so  erect  the  museum,  but  possibly 
their  share  will  be  $.j,000  and  their  erection  the 
Woman’s  Social  Hall.  True  and  loyal  friends 
are  my  friends  in  the  Netherlands. 

Such  is  the  story.  I  rejoice  in  the  way  God 
has  opened  the  door.  If  only  these  nations 
will  unite,  China  can  yet  be  saved  from  threat¬ 
ened  doom.  Much,  very  much,  will  depend  on 
America,  and  on  the  support  this  scheme  will 
have  from  my  own  countrymen  There  is  still 
needed  $2,7)00  for  the  American  building. 
Guaranteed  support  of  the  American  workers 
in  the  institute  is  also  needed.  It  is  hardly 
the  thing  to  ask  other  nationalities  not  only  to 
send  out  their  own  men,  but  also  to  look  after 
the  exi>enses  of  the  American  proposing  the 
plan.  Americans  ought  to  be  wulling  to  “see  a 
man  through,’’  who  is  undertaking  such  a  task 
ns  this,  for  the  good  of  all.  Let  America  have 
the  credit  of  taking  the  lead — next  to  China 
itself — in  this  International  Institute  of  China. 

Our  address  in  New  York  will  be  158  Fifth 
avenue,  caie  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

The  Father  of  all,  look  in  mercy  on  China 
and  lead  all  Christians  to  give  her  a  helping 
hand  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  world’s  Redeemer! 

Losdo.n,  July  1st,  |H99. 

Ministers  and  Churches, 

NEW  YORK. 

Nkw  Youk  City.— Dr.  James  H.  Hoadley 
has  been  preaching  to  his  congregation  thus 
far  during  the  summer,  without  interruption. 
And  even  when  he  is  absent  for  a  time,  as  he 
expects  to  be  in  the  coming  month  of  August, 
the  Sunday-school  sessions  and  weekly  prayer 
meetings  will  continue 

Ji’ST  Bki.ow  Haui-e.m. — The  People’s  Tab¬ 
ernacle  Church  and  congregation  on  the  east 
side  at  2112  East  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
street,  of  which  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyndall, 
a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  is 
pastor,  are  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  arise 
and  build.  Eligible  lots  have  been  secured  and 
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Kerent  I.«friHlatl<>n  aKuinxt  the  Drink  Kvil..  By  Ap- 
PLETON  MOKIiAN. 

An  examination  of  tlie  results  of  temperance  legisla¬ 
tion  during  the  past  five  years.  Two  very  surprising 
conclusions  seem  to  follow  from  Mr.  Morgan’s  statistics  : 
First,  that  the  larger  the  consumption  of  liquor  the  less 
the  drunkenness;  and,  second,  the  fewer  the  places 
where  liquor  is  sold  the  larger  the  consumption  of 
Ihjuor. 

Are  Jews  .lews?  By  .Tosepii  JACOBS,  I'resident  of  the 
Hebrew  Historical  Society. 

A  reply  to  Professor  Ripley’s  article  on  the  .Tews,  in 
which  he  took  the  ground  that  the  Jews  were  simply  a 
people,  and  not  a  distinct  race.  Dr.  Jacobs  lielieves  that 
the  weight  of  evidence  tends  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

Rare  ijuesiioiis  In  the  Plillipplue  Islands.  By  FekU- 
INAND  BLUMESTIUTTE. 

An  account  of  the  soc-ial  and  economic  status  of  tliese 
people  by  a  traveler  having  a  large  acciuaintance  witli 
their  best  men,  who,  it  seems.  numlH‘r  among  them 
painters,  poets,  and  novelists  of  high  rank. 

Herbert  Spencer  at  Seventy-nine. 

An  account  of  the  great  philosopher’s  work  during  tlie 
psst  decade,  including  interesting  details  regarding  his 
daily  life  and  personal  habits,  and  an  engraving  made 
from  ills  latest  pliotogruph. 

Proper  OI>.ie<-t8  of  the  Aiiiericaii  Association  for  the 
Advaiicenieot  of  .Science.  By  Professor  EdwahI) 
Ohton,  President-elect  of  the  Association. 

An  account  of  the  original  foundingof  the  Association 
and  the  special  functions  which  it  was  created  to  fultill, 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  changes  which  have 
since  come  about  in  American  science,  and  the  corres- 
ponding  clianges  which  should  in  consequence  be  made 
in  the  management  of  the  Association  itself. 

Public  (Tiarity  and  Private  Vigilance.  By  Fuanki.IN 
H.  (iiiiiiiNcs,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  Columbia 
T’niversity. 

A  reply  to  Comptroller  Coler’s  article  on  1  he  Aliuse  of 
Public  Charity. 

Professor  Giddings  agrees  with  tlie  comptroller’s  con' 
elusions  in  many  respects,  hut  Indieves  that  he  has 
omitted  some  important  considerations,  and  also  tliat 
tile  present  state  of  affairs  is  perhaps  lietter  than  an  un¬ 
controlled  city  administration. 

Other  articles:  The  TTnitetl  .States  National  Mu¬ 
seum;  Practical  Philanthropy;  The  Teachers’  Sc1i<m>1 
of  Science;  Do  Animals  Reason  V  l’racti<-al  Pliases  of 
Mental  Fatigue ;  Best  Methods  of  Taxation. 

Fditor’s  Table:  Scientific  Books;  Fragments  of 
Si'ience.  _ 

50  Wilts  n  iiiiiiilier  ;  $5.00  ii  »/<-«»•. 
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plans  for  a  new  tabernacle  adapted  to  the 
work  carried  on  snccessfully  now  for  several 
rears  are  all  in  readiness.  The  desire  of  Mr. 
Tyndall  and  others  is  to  be>zin  the  building  in 
September;  bat  this  cannot  be,  unless  sufficient 
money  is  in  hand  to  warrant  the  step.  The 
amonnt  of  cash  now  in  bank  for  bnildiug  is 
$3,80(5  01,  of  which  sum  $1,753  was  received 
daring  the  week  ending  .Inly  1.5.  The  amonnt 
of  unpaid  pledges  is  given  at  $4,570 — all  which 
are  supposed  to  be  good.  ’There  is  a  great 
desire  and  much  prayer  on  the  part  of  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  truly  missionary  enterprise  in 
the  midst  of  a  densely  populated  section  of 
the  city  that  the  work  of  building  may  b*  gin 
promptly  in  the  autumn.  The  section  referred 
to  was  formerly  known  as  “Harlem  Flats,’’ 
and  extended  from  East  Eighty-ninth  to  One 
Hundred  and  Ninth  street,  where  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  of  New  York’s  poorest  popula¬ 
tion.  We  are  sorry  to  notice  that  the  receipts 
for  May  for  carrying  on  the  work  at  the  sev¬ 
eral  preaching  places  were  very  small.  There 
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was  a  deficiency  of  $41  in  the  support  of  the 
missionaries  and,  after  paying  this,  the  salary 
left  for  the  pastor  was  a  minus  (luantity,  being 
#(>.90  less  than  nothing.  But  it  was  good  that 
he  was  not  foolish  enough  to  be  discouraged 
by  that,  for  this  month  there  is  a  balance  of 
#29  in  the  treasury  for  the  missionaries,  and 
after  paying  other  expenses  there  remains  a 
balance  of  #139.2.5  for  the  pastor.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  less  the  #(i.90,  is  his  salary  for  the  two 
months;  enough  for  his  needs,  but  not  enough 
to  excite  the  envy  of  even  the  poorest  of  his 
parishioners.  It  perhaps  should  be  explained 
that  the  pastor  depends  wholl3'  on  voluntary 
gifts  for  his  living.  The  seven  missionaries 
receive  #5  a  month. 

Brooklyn. — The  Glenmore  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  at  Doscher  street,  was  opened 
for  public  worship  for  the  first  time  on  .Tuly 
1(>,  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Berry  preaching.  The 
whole  ground  floor  is  taken  up  as  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  church.  In  a  wing  to  the  south 
of  it  is  the  infant  class-room.  The  church 
pews  are  of  polished  oak,  and  the  seats  in  the 
class-room  of  ash  with  cane  bottoms.  The 
church  is  so  built  that  at  any  time  wings  may 
be  added  to  the  main  building  as  the  growth 
of  the  Sunday-school  or  congregation  may  re¬ 
quire.  The  enterprise  was  started  as  a  Sunday- 
school  in  1895.  Mr.  C.  M.  Staples,  the  present 
superintendent,  subsequently  took  hold  of  it, 
and  interested  Presbyterv  in  its  behalf.  The 
membership  is  about  fifty  and  of  the  Sunday- 
school  about  1.50.  The  Ladies’  Aid  Society, 
besides  raising  $200  towards  the  church,  have 
secured  an  elegant  carpet  for  its  floors  and  a 
Sterling  piano. 

Ai.ii.vNY. — The  First  Church  closed  for  the 
summer,  Juh’  9,  with  a  morning  service  in 
which  the  separation  for  the  summer  was  made 
a  keynote:  the  sermon  urging  a  faithful  use  of 
the  one  talent  during  vacation,  with  the  daily 
reading  of  the  121st  and  122d  Psalms.  In  the 
evening  the  pastor  met  the  young  people  in  the 
chapel  to  study  the  words,  “Until  become,’’ 
used  in  the  recent  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Sup 
per.  A  pleasant  outcome  of  certain  nature 
studies  was  the  examination,  on  a  week  day, 
of  a  number  of  children  on  ten  birds  observed 
in  the  park  or  elsewhere,  and  the  bestowal  of 
bird  books  as  prizes,  and  Pastor  Whitaker’s 
friends  are  pleased  by  the  bestowal  on  him  of 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  Union  University. 

W.  H.  C. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PiTTsiu  Roir. — The  evening  services  of  the 
Second  Church,  the  Rev.  S.  Edward  Young 
pastor,  were  concluded  on  June  25,  for  a  time. 
There  was  a  very  full  house,  and  the  presence 
of  Battery  B  in  uniform.  As  is  the  custom 
in  this  church,  an  “after  meeting’’  was  held. 
At  this  meeting  more  than  a  dozen  persons  held 
up  their  hands  for  prayers,  and  at  the  final 
meeting,  in  the  pastor’s  study,  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  persons  remained  to  talk  with  the 
pastor  and  session.  Nine  united  with  the 
church,  making  sixty-nine  who  have  united 
since  last  communion,  at  which  eighty-four 
united.  Included  in  the  sixty-nine  are  three 
Chinese,  from  the  Chinese  Sabbath-school. 
There  are  now  eighteen  Chinese  members  in 
the  Second  Church. 

For  the  Poh‘». — A  work  of  great  magnitude 
has  been  begun  in  the  city  by  the  union  of  the 
leading  denominations  in  behalf  of  the  Poles. 
There  are  about  twenty  thousand  ot  these  peo¬ 
ple  about  the  citj-.  The  work  will  be  carried 


on  through  an  interdenominational  executive 
committee,  and  it  is  thought  that  by  effective 
work  many  of  this  class  can  be  brought  into 
the  church  and  made  useful  citizens.  Mr. 
Hugh  Cork  who  superintended  the  work  of 
taking  the  religious  census  of  the  city  this 
spring  has  his  plans  about  complete  for  a 
county  canvass.  The  city  plan  will  be  followed 
and  the  work  will  all  be  done  in  one  day. 

The  ]Vin:hiHhur<i  Frrithyterinn  Church  number¬ 
ing  about  twelve  hundred  communicants,  laid 
the  corner  stone  for  their  handsome  new  edifice 
on  Saturday,  July  22.  The  new  church  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  will  be  when  completed  a 
model  of  beauty  and  convenience.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Parry  is  the  successful  pastor. 

Firxt  Church. — The  death  of  Elder  Thomas  P. 
Day,  cashier  and  vice  president  of  the  People’s 
Bank  of  this  city,  is  a  severe  loss  to  this 
church,  of  which  Dr.  Maitland  Alexander  is 
pastor,  and  to  the  whole  community.  Mr.  Day 
was  a  man  of  broad  and  liberal  spirit,  and 
identified  with  most  of  the  benevolent  move¬ 
ments  of  the  city.  He  was  specially  liberal  in 
his  support  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association. 

Hoboken. — This  church  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Allegheny  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary 
on  the  18th  of  this  month.  Many  of  the  char¬ 
ter  members  came  back  to  enjoy  the  occasion. 
The  former  pastors  living  and  present,  gave 
the  history  of  the  church  during  their  term  of 
service.  The  Rev.  Herman  Hosack  is  the 
present  pastor. 

Lancaster. — At  the  July  communion  at  the 
Memorial  ^  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lancaster, 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Crawford  pastor,  twenty-one 
members  were  received,  eleven  by  confession 
and  ten  by  letter.  This  was  the  first  com¬ 
munion  under  the  new  pastor. 

Ashl.ini). — A  delightful  July  communion  was 
held  by  the  Ashland  Church,  Presbytery  of 
Lehigh.  Twelve  members,  eleven  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith,  were  received.  This  church 
is  served  in  connection  with  the  Centralia 
Church.  The  Rev.  Ellsworth  E.  Lashley 
came  ten  months  ago.  and  twenty-eight  mem¬ 
bers  have  since  been  received.  The  Ashland 
congregation  will  make  repairs  on  their  church 
during  August. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland. —The  statement  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  that  the  Rev.  F.  \V.  Riale  had  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  Glenville  church  is  incor¬ 
rect.  The  church  is  prospering  under  his  min¬ 
istry  and  he  has  no  thought  of  leaving.  The 
Rev.  L.  E.  Lewis  has  resigned  his  charge  of 
the  suburban  church  at  Wicliffe,  and  accepts  a 
unanimous  call  to  a  Congregational  church  at 
Newburg,  O.  The  Wicliffe  Church  regrets 
its  loss.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Zelie  of  Bolton 
Church  has  gone  for  a  two  months’  vacation 
in  England  and  France,  and  the  Rev.  E.  E. 
Baker  D.D.  is  to  spend  his  vacation  in  the 
fall  in  London,  Eng.,  where  he  will  supply  a 
city  church  for  some  weeks.  Other  pastors  of 
our  Presbytery  are  seeking  recreation  here  and 
there,  some  among  the  mountains,  some  tour¬ 
ing  on  their  wheels,  etc.  Dr.  Haydn  and  Dr. 
Sprecher  having  taken  vacations  in  the  spring 
are  remaining  at  their  posts  through  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  union  Sunday  evening  services  in 
the  East  End  are  well  attended  and  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  faithful  church-goers.  Our  Pres- 
bvterial  Home  Missionary  Committee  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  reap  the  reward  of  its  faithful  care  of 
our  mission  churches  in  the  unusual  prosperity 
they  are  enjoying.  The  committee  is  planning 
still  more  liberal  things  for  these  churches  in 
the  near  future.  W.  H.  B. 

People’ K  Service. — The  Woodland  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  the  Rev.  Ernest  E.  Baker  pas¬ 
tor,  holds  a  People’s  Service  every  Sunday 
evening  during  the  summer,  beginning  at  7 
o’clock.  There  is  a  short  sermon  by  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  the  congregational  singing  of  well- 
known  hymns,  lead  by  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society.  These  are  the  sermon  topics  for  the 
dates  given;  July  30,  “Signs  and  Counter¬ 
signs;’’  August (!.  “The  Average  Man;’’  13th, 
“The  People’s  Christ;’’  20th,  “The  Pattern 
in  the  Mount;’’  27th,  Stereopticon  Lecture. 

Toledo. — Out-of ■  Doont  Services. — The  Toledo 
Daily  Blade  of  July  11  gives  these  particulars 
of  a  pastor’s  successful  pursuit  of  the  masses : 
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‘Ok  lmmense  value.” — The  Congregationulisl. 

“Original  and  forcible.” — The  Churchman. 

“  Full  of  fine  suggestion,” — Sunday  School  Times. 

“Vigorous,  fresh  and  brilliant.” — The  Evan¬ 
gelist 

“It  will  do  great  good.” — Zion's  Herald. 

The  Gospel  For  a  World 
of  Sin 

By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

/’Ofitor  of  the  lirick  Church,  New  York 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25 

“  The  book  of  one  to  whom  the  Atoning  Saviour  is  a 
great  reality  and  his  gospel  a  great  instrument  of  re¬ 
demption  for  society  as  it  is.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  regards 
modern  society  through  the  clear  eyes  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  while  his  message  to  it  is  spoken  through 
lips  touched  with  the  living  coal  of  apostolic  conse¬ 
cration.” — Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  Pres, 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

“  It  is  an  interpreting  book  and  many  sorely  troubled 
hearts  will  acknowledge  with  joy,  it  is  just  the  book 
we  need.” — S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.,  North  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  New  York. 

“Timely  and  important.” — Prof.  George  T.  Pur- 
VES,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Gospel  For  an  Age 
of  Doubt 

BY  THE  REV. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Sixth  Edition,  $1.25 

THE  YALE  LECTURES  ON  PREACHING,  1896 

“  We  have  in  them  a  very  rich  and  stimulat¬ 
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“The  Rev.  S.  G.  Anderson,  pastor  of  West¬ 
minster  Presbyterian  Church,  goes  on  record 
as  the  “father”  of  religious  meetings  at  River¬ 
side  Park.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
Anderson  advocated  such  a  measure  before  the 
Toledo  Pastors’  Union,  and  his  plans  for  put¬ 
ting  it  into  execution  were  laid  some  weeks 
ago.  Like  the  pastors  of  most  churches  he 
found  it  very  difficult  to  get  out  satisfactory 
audiences  during  the  warm  summer  evenings, 
hence  he  decided  to  discontinue  Sunday  evening 
worship  in  his  church  until  cooler  weather 
sets  in ;  but  he  did  not  propose  to  let  Satan 
have  things  entirely  his  own  way,  hence  the 
plan  of  going  to  the  people  in  the  park.  Dr. 
Anderson  delivered  his  first  address  at  River¬ 
side  a  week  ago  last  night.  On  that  occasion 
the  people  gathered  around  him  in  large  num¬ 
bers  and  listened  to  him  in  the  most  attentive 
manner.  The  meeting  last  evening  was  even 
more  successful  than  the  first.  The  number 
who  listened  to  Dr.  Anderson  was  estimated  at 
from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred.  They 
were  there  with  their  bicycles  and  their  car¬ 
riages,  and  the  most  careful  attention  was  paid 
to  the  w’ords  of  the  speaker.  The  members  of 
the  park  board,  and  the  custodian  of  Riverside, 
Colonel  Voute,  have  entered  heartily  into  the 
spirit  of  Dr.  Anderson’s  project,  and  last 
evening  every  bench  that  could  be  utilized  was 
placed  where  ladies  could  seat  themselves 
within  hearing  distance  of  the  speaker.  Dr. 
Anderson  proposes  to  organize  a  Christian 
Endeavor  choir  of  perhaps  fifty  voices,  and  he 
proposes  to  keep  his  Sunday  evening  park 
meetings  going  until  September  1.”  The 
Blade  adds  that  these  meetings  are  no  longer 
an  experiment  but  a  grand  success. 

CiRCLEViLLE. — The  corner-stone  of  the  church 
now  building  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Circle- 
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ville,  Ohio,  was  laid  with  doe  ceremonial,  by 
the  Rev.  Frederic  L.  Bollard  pastor,  on  Jnne  30. 
The  stone  bears  the  dates  of  three  boildings 
that  will  have  stood  opon  the  one  site — 182(5, 
1855,  1899.  The  congregation  now  worships 
onder  inconvenient  circnmstauces,  yet  the  at¬ 
tendance  is  remarkable  and  promises  entire 
snccess  in  the  present  enterprise. 

INDIANA. 

Lafayette. — The  First  and  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Chnrches  have  onited  in  onion  services 
to  the  end  of  Angnst.  The  Rev.  Hngh  T. 
Gary,  pastor  of  the  First  Chnrch,  preaches 
daring  Jnly  in  the  Second  Chorch.  In  the 
meantime  the  First  Chorch  edifice  is  in  the 
hands  of  workmen.  The  Rev.  John  P.  Hale 

D. D.  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Chorch,  will 
retorii  from  his  vacation  aboot  the  beginning 
of  Aogost,  taking  the  place  of  the  first  named 
pastor. 

Andekso.n. — The  Rev.  Charles  P.  Loce  Ph.D. 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Chorch, 
Anderson,  on  Jnly  9  preached  the  dedication 
sermon  of  its  second  hoose  of  worship.  It  is 
a  fine  edifice,  and  in  a  good  location. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  Foorth  Chorch  is  proceeding 
in  the  right  way  onder  its  new  pastor,  the 
Rev.  William  Robson  Notman,  late  of  Boolder, 
Col.,  it  having  recently  strengthened  its  ses¬ 
sion  by  the  election  of  Locien  G.  Yoe,  a  former 
elder,  Henry  H.  Forsyth  and  Charles  H.  Bald¬ 
win.  Several  of  onr  Chicago  chnrches  had 
additions  at  their  Jnly  communions,  viz :  Cal¬ 
vary  (the  Rev.  E.  T.  Fleming,  pastor)  received 
sixteen;  the  Endeavor  Chorch  (the  Rev.  W. 

E.  Price,  pastor)  received  ten;  and  Roselaud 
Church  (the  Rev.  F.  W.  Lewis,  pastor)  twelve, 
all  heads  of  families.  Of  these  seven  were  on 
profession  of  their  faith. 

CiiH'AiiO. — On  July  2  the  Rev.  Simon  J.  Mc¬ 
Pherson  D.D.  closed  his  long  and  useful  pas¬ 
torate  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 
Fourteen  new  members  were  received  into  the 
church,  twelve  on  profession  of  their  faith. 
Dr.  McPherson  and  his  family  left  with  the 
hearty  good  wishes  of  his  flock  on  July  4,  for 
a  few  days’  rest  at  Mackinac,  and  thence  he 
goes  to  his  new  work  at  Lawreiiceville,  N.  J. 

South  Side  Tahernurle  Church. — Twenty  mem¬ 
bers  were  received  July  2,  seven  on  profession 
of  faith.  The  Rev.  D.  A.  McWilliams,  the 
pastor,  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Irwin 
of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church. 

Joliet. — Eight  members  were  received  into 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  July 
communion,  the  Rev.  Clarence  G.  Renolds 
pastor. 

Jacksonville. — The  Westminster  people,  Dr. 
C.  M.  Brown,  pastor,  are  looking  forward  to 
better  quarters.  The  material  of  the  new 
hoose  will  be  stone  and  the  interior  arranged 
on  the  expansion  plan  with  every  necessary 
detail  for  work  or  comfort  provided  for.  The 
new  chnrch  will  be  attractive  and  inviting 
within  and  without. 

WISCONSIN. 

Omro. — The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Adams,  formerly 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  who  for  three  years 
has  been  supplying  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Omro  with  great  acceptance,  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  on  June  25. 

WisoN.v  Lake. — Assembly  meets  July  18  to  31. 
Dr.  James  A.  Worden  and  Mrs.  M.  F.  Crafts 
will  lead  a  Normal  class,  and  Prof.  Sbailer 
Mathews  of  Chicago  University  will  deliver  a 
series  of  five  lectures  on  the  “Social  Teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ.  ’’ 


MRS.  E.  T.  THROOP  MARTIN. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Williams  Martin,  who  died  at 
Willowbrook  on  the  9th  instant,  was  born  in 
Utica,  December  25,  1818.  She  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Williams  Esq.  of  that  city  and  on 
her  father’s  side  was  of  Welsh  descent.  Her 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas 
Sickles  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  her  an¬ 
cestors  on  her  mother’s  side  were  English  and 
Dutch. 

In  1837,  she  married  Enos  Thompson  Throop 
Martin,  a  lawyer  of  distinction  of  New  York. 
They  lived  here  during  the  first  years  of  their 
married  life,  later  on  in  Utica,  and  in  1850 
made  their  permanent  residence  at  Willow - 
brook  on  the  Owasco  lake.  This  had  always 
been  their  summer  home,  it  having  formerly 
been  the  residence  of  Mr.  Martin’s  uncle.  Gov. 
E.  T.  Throop,  who  purchased  it  in  1817. 

Here  a  large  hospitality  was  dispensed  under 
the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Martin,  and  a  numer¬ 
ous  family  of  children  brought  up,  imbibing 
the  philanthropy  and  patriotism  of  their 
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parents.  Of  these  one  son  is  in  the  regular 
army  and  three  daughters  married  officers  of 
the  army.  Two  daughters  have  died,  one  the 
wife  of  the  late  Gen.  Emory  Upton. 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  Mrs.  Martin  that  she 
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was  a  born  leader  among  women  in  all  works 
of  benevolence  and  missionary  enterprise.  Her 
high  social  position,  her  means,  her  rare  in¬ 
telligence  and  executive  ability  were  all  em- 
ploj’ed  in  her  Master’s  service  and  honor,  and 
this  during  all  the  years  of  a  long  life.  The 
discharge  of  so  many  interests,  domestic  and 
public,  is  a  standing  testimony  to  the  all-round 
efficiency  of  her  sex.  But  not  many  women 
may  claim  to  be  her  equals  in  this  regard. 

To  recount  Mrs.  Martin’s  religious  and 
charitable  work  in  the  merest  outline  would 
hardly  be  practicable  here.  It  was  through 
her  efforts  that  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  in 
Auburn  was  instituted.  During  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  she  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
an  asylum  for  dependent  women  and  girls,  and 
the  institution  is  now  known  as  a  home  for 
aged  and  homeless  women.  She  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  founding  the  Auburn  Female  Bible 
Society,  and  the  Cayuga  asylum  was  also  dear 
to  her  heart.  But  her  faith  and  activity  were 
boundless.  Missionary  work  both  at  home  and 
abroad  claimed  a  large  share  of  her  attention. 
Her  contact  with  missions  in  China,  .Japan, 
India  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  direct  and 
helpful.  It  was,  for  instance,  through  her  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  application  made  to  her  that  the 
missionary  ship,  “The  Morning  Star’’  of  185(5 
was  started  on  its  voyages  among  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  She  aided  schools  in  China 
and  sent  to  the  great  scholar- missionary,  Dr. 
S.  Welles  Williams,  the  first  font  of  type  of 
the  Chinese  characters. 

Her  interest  in  the  religions  and  educational 
welfare  of  the  Indian.s,  resulted  in  appeals  and 
efforts  in  their  behalf,  founded  often  on  the 
direct  information  derived  from  members  of 
her  family  temporarily  resident  at  army  posts 
on  the  frontier.  And  for  the  army  itself  she 
was  ever  solicitous.  The  Ladies’  Union  Mis¬ 
sion  School  Association  and,  afterward,  the 
Army  and  Navy  League  in  Washington  were 
founded  for  religious  work  in  the  army  and 
navy  and  largely  through  her  influence. 

Thus  has  a  life  unusually  busy  and  pro¬ 
tracted,  vantaged  from  the  start  by  social  in- 
flnence  and  a  competency ;  a  life  of  love  and 
service  and  sacrifice  modeled  after  the  Puritan, 
rather,  we  should  say,  the  true  Christian 
pattern,  come  to  its  fitting  close.  In  her 
humility  everything  has  been  laid  at  the  feet 
of  her  Redeemer  as  nothing  worth !  But  who 
shall  estimate  the  blessing  of  a  life  so  abound¬ 
ing  and  rich  in  the  things  that  endure  upon 
children,  and  upon  all  who  were  privileged  to 
know  her.  ? 
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Bankers  and  Brokers, 

IniestmeDt  Seenrities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  und  Sold  on  Commission. 

No.  S  NASSAU  and  18  WAUL  ST.,  N.  T. 

Bstabllshed  1867.  Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 


Minneapolis  Property. 

We  pive  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Mlnnea|H»ns 
property  for  non-re.sident-,  aiming  to  make  t lie  property  pronliu  e 
the  highest  income  with  the  least  iKissible  excuse  until  it  can 
l>e  sold. 

Fifteen  Years*  Kxporlenoc  with  the  Highest  Success  In 
efTcd’tlng  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisrted  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  propiTty,  Avrlte  us 

MONFV  I  0  ANFH  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages 

Minneapolis  Improved  Ueal  Estate,  at  40 
per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  Kcferences  fiirnislicd. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  S  THOMPSON, 

20!>  Hink  Commerce,  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Don  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  16  years' experience  In  business.  Send  tor 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showloi 
location  of  lands.  Over  1150,000  Invested.  None  bn’ 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 

WILLIAM  T.  80UDER,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Ballding,  Minneapolis,  Mine 


i-reaencK  a.  boom 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

REAL  ESTATE 


MATTHEW  HENRY’S 
COMMENTARIES 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 


BOUND  IN 
CLOTH 


Ninety-second  Semi-Annual  Statement,  July,  1899. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Vnluc. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Real  Estate . 

United  States  Bonds,  $t, 000,000  OO 
State  Bonds  .  .  20,000  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  720,:ttt  H3 

Railroad  Bonds  .  071,000  00 

Water  Bonds  .  .  0H,OOO  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  120,000  00 

Railroad  Stocks  .  .  2,004,700  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  100,000  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  .0.'i,000  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
Premiums  uncollectM  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  Ist  July, 


Market  Value 

$04I.OS7  04 
1,774,024  04 
1,9 10, 7. to  OO 
20,000  OO 
700,011  SO 
l,O0O,H0O  OO 
S0,2OO  OO 
102,9H2  OO 
4,047,000  OO 
014,700  OO 
100,.000  OO 


iniTATION 

ROXBURGH 

STYLE 


Five  Large  Volumes  Over  1000  Pages  Each 


LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  4,100,220 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  049,91 1 

Net  Surplus . 4,S04,790 

$12,407,920 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $7,004,793 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  1  p-paMents 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  (  v  ice-preswenis. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  I  secretari 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  f 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA, 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY, 

FREDERIC  C.  BU8WELL, 

New  York,  July  11, 1808. 


Dr.  Arrliihald  Alexander  says:  “Taking  it  as  a  whole,  and  as  adapted 
to  every  class  of  rcailers.  this  Commestaiiv  may  be  said  to  combine  more 
excellence  than  any  work  of  the  kind  wliicli  was  ever  written  in  any 
language.” 


Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Ass’t  Secretaries, 


1 


